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When your Springtime-Singtime rolls around, you be- 
come a producer, too. Although it’s unlikely you'll 
permanently exchange your baton for a megaphone, 
the ultimate responsibility for the sight as well as the = 
sound of your chorus will rest with you. 

















In a few short years, television has changed the attitude 
of American audiences. Today, they “listen” with their 
eyes as well as their ears, and the thoughtful choral 
director is aware that visual change of pace is as im- 


Write for folder giving details of 4 com- portant as vocal variety. 

plete programs, including staging “eye- : 

_ for the following right-for-spring And so our Workshop has created program “eye-deas,” 
1emes: " 


ingenious staging techniques applied to theme _pro- 
grams of wonderful choral music, to help today’s 


I Hear America Singing director “produce” a truly interpretive choral presenta- 
Moonlight on the ( ampus tion easily and skillfully. or. 
Springtime Is Singtime 
Chis Is My Country 
| teed . 
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Build a BIGGER AND BETTER 
Musical Organization with 


MARTIN Hees 


CLARINETS...OBOES...ALTO AND BASS CLARINETS 


LAMONTE sets meri roe 


LaMonte’s drop-forged nickel silver keys are made to take hard use in 
the hands of the beginner. Sturdy construction and careful regulation 
eliminate annoying “student time loss”. Thousands of LaMontes are 


bought every year—proof of supervisors’ and instrumental teachers’ 
approval! 















Resotex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $109.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $115.00 


| JEAN MARTIN wis. 


An instrument anyone can play with pride! The gleaming 
magnificence of its natural grenadilla wood makes Jean 
Martin a “different” clarinet...truly an outstanding wood- 
wind. Jean Martin also is available in durable Resotex. 
Both clarinets with drop-forged nickel silver keys. 


Resotex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $125.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $135.00 


COUDET _ ote ty morta rere 


When talent is displayed for advanced woodwind studies, 
Coudet contributes an extra margin of instrumental sup- 
port. Its newly designed key mechanism, its precise intona- 
tion and its tonal beauty broaden the player’s musical scope 
— resulting in better all-around performance. 
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17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet. 


MARTIN FREREQ (ag =~ 


by French 


Don’t let the price tag mislead you. There’s no better clarinet at any price! 
Write for literature That’s why so many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet pays off when the child pro- 


gresses more rapidly. Martin Freres gives the student the greatest chance 
Martin Freres dealer. | to make good! 


craftsmen. 


and name of your 


Electronically 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $199.50 


tested. 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Oboes. 
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Ai Convention Time 
Old Friends and 
New Friends Meet 


Music convention time is here 
and many of you who are music 
supervisors and teachers will at- 
tend one of the six MENC divi- 
sion meetings. We will be with 
you and will welcome old and 
new friends. Just drop by our 
booth to talk about your music 
needs for 1955. 


At Boston, our music consultants, 
Frances Settle and Frank Fox, plus 
Charlie Griffith will enjoy talking 
with you about the revised NEW 
MUSIC HORIZONS program 
and other classroom materials. At 
Cleveland, E. L. Hodson, Russell 
Switzer, and again Charlie Grif- 
fith will show you the fine points 
of Lillian Baldwin's appreciation 
books, MUSIC FOR YOUNG 
LISTENERS, the accompanying 
records, and all the new materials 
just available. 


When you come to Hutchinson, 
Kansas, you will find Russell Swit- 
zer and "Jimmie" Green, our 
consultants, waiting to talk about 
MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 
and other fine materials for the 
junior and senior high school. Or 
if New Orleans is your choice of 
convention spots, “Jimmie” 
Green and the ubiquitous Charlie 
Griffith will greet you with books 
in hand. 


On the west coast, it will be Tom 
Moylan, Vincent Hiden, and Wil- 
son Little at Berkeley, and Sam 
Johnson and J. C. Eddy at Eu- 
gene, Oregon. These Silver Bur- 
dett representatives will be glad 
to help you with any "book" 
problems you may have. 


Put a star on the convention you 
will attend and remember, if you 
want the best in school music, 


we'll see you at the Silver Burdett 
exhibit booth. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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HE world needs more bad com- 

posers,” Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams said in an interview. The dean 
of English composers added, “It 
takes perhaps a thousand poor musi- 
cians to produce one virtuoso.” As 
in a pyramid, he declared, the 
“upper crust” depends on a broad 
base, and each level is inspired by 
those above it. 


Ir you don’t like ultramodern music, 
there’s at least one violin virtuoso 
who sympathizes with you. “Noise” 
is Mischa Elman’s label for much 
modernistic stuff, he said in an inter- 
view. “Music must have melody— 
you'll never convince me otherwise. 
These people (various modernistic 
composers) refuse to write melody. 
They’re very clever, very skillful, but 
that’s only technique.” 


PART OF the proceeds of the Cotton 
Bowl football game in Dallas on 
New Year’s Day paid for the cost of 
a broadcast by the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra on Christmas Day. Which 
means two can play at that game. 


THERE’s no place that music doesn’t 
go. Sir Esler Dening, British Am- 
bassador to Japan, gave 50 albums of 
musical recordings to the Japanese 
leper colony at Kusatsu. 


IN Los Angeles, 400 men gathered 
to discuss noise in their city as 
quietly as possible. Said Douglas 
Wheeler, who described noise as un- 
wanted sound, “Even the music of a 
symphony orchestra would be un- 
wanted noise if you were trying to 
sleep.” 


Here's proof that fame can be a long 
time in coming. The Puccini opera, 
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Sister Angelica, performed on TV 
recently, was given only one _per- 
formance during the composer’s life- 
time. Now, NBC plans to make its 
performance an annual TV event. 


WHEN Mayor Rollie W. Hastings 
gets the Christmas spirit, his whole 
town, Salisbury, Maryland, knows 
about it. The mayor plays the 
carillon at a church and during the 
Christmas season he gave daily con- 
certs. 


Music from the top of the world is 
in the offing. A red-haired pianist, 
the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
F. Stanwell-Fletcher, is planning to 
make a broadcast from the North 
Pole. She is accompanying her hus- 
band on an Arctic expedition in the 
spring. 


OnE would hardly expect to hear gay 
music in a cemetery. But here’s what 
happened to an employee of a Knox- 
ville utilities company when he was 


-sent to a cemetery to check on a 


water leak. Placing his sensitive 
amplifier among the gravestones, he 
picked up not the whine of escaping 
water, but music, music, music. It 
resulted from a freak in radio re- 
ception. 

“But I'll tel! you this,” he said. 
“If the front of one of those tomb- 
stones had lighted up with a tele- 
vision picture, I'd have been long 
gone!” 


LikE other highbrow facets of our 
culture, the symphony’s parts have 
been reduced to slanguage, for 
better or for worse. And the terms 
have all been collected in The Amer- 
ican Thesaurus of Slang, by Berrey 
and Van den Bark. 


t music 


According to these purveyors of 
back-alley English, the string section 
is the catgut crew, for somewhat ob- 
vious reasons. In the catgut crew, we 
find scratch boxes or screech boxes, 
using bows of horses’ tails. Scratch 
boxes refer to violas, cellos, and vio- 
lins, but the bass violin is dubbed 
the doghouse. 

Off in the woodwinds, things are 
slangy too. The flute becomes the 
whistle, although they’re not played 
alike. The clarinet is known as the 
agony pipe. In jazz circles it is called 
the licorice stick. The bassoon is 
called the faggot, maybe because it 
looks like a bundle of wood—but 
more likely because the old termi- 
nology was faggote. The oboe seems 
to have eluded slanguage, possibly 
because it is already a corruption of 
the French hautbois. The English 
horn (neither English nor a horn, of 
course) has been left alone by masters 
of slang. 

In the brass section, Gabriel is the 
term for the trumpet—obviously after 
the Archangel. The French horn has 
irreverently been dubbed a pretzel 
because of its turned contours. The 
names slip horn, slush pump, and 
piston have all been applied to that 
inoffensive instrument, the trom- 
bone. And the tuba, the oom-pah- 
pah of our orchestras, is known as 
the grunter, the umbrella and the 
raincatcher. 

The makers of slang show no 
sympathy for tympani. They call the 
percussion section the battery or 
kitchen. And what would you expect 
to find in a kitchen? Why pot lids 
(cymbals), and a skin fiddler, hide 
beater, or gut banger (the men at 
the drums). 

The way these performers play 
has also been described in terms 
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THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION «¢ « 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation 


CONCERT SIZE 


rernranged by Merle 9. Jsaac me 
MISSISSIPPI SUITE 


Contents: Father of Waters, Huckleberry Finn, 
Old Creole Days, Mardi Gras 


PRICE ON ABOVE 





Set A ...$10.00 © Set B....$12.00 © Set C....$14.00 we, 


IRENE SELECTION 


Contents: Alice Blue Gown, The Talk Of The Town, o*e" 


Irene, To Be Worthy, Costle Of Dreams 


BLOSSOM TIME SELECTION see 


Contents: Song Of Love, Let Me Awake, Keep It Dark, 88 
There Is An Old Vienna Town, My Springtime Thou Art oe 


PRICE ON ABOVE 


Set A....$8.00 © Set B....$10.00 © Set C....$12.00 see 





Perranged by Werle 9. Teaac ote 


EBB TIDE 


THE PRESIDENT'S LADY 
THEY CALL IT AMERICA (with Optional Mixed .A.1.B. Chorus) 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 
DEEP PURPLE 


RUBY 
INVITATION 


MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
THE RANGERS' SONG 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN oe 


SIBONEY 


SONG OF LOVE 
SONG OF THE BAYOU 
TEMPTATION 


THROUGH THE YEARS (with Optional Mixed S.A.1.B. Chorus) sBee 


e 

Perranged by C. Paul Herfurth roe 
ON THE TRAIL 
BLUE MOON 
DOLL DANCE 


MANHATTAN SERENADE 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


Perranged by Alfred Rickey 


LAURA 


STREET SCENE 


PRICE ON ABOVE 


Set A....$4.00 © Set B....$5.50 © Set C....$7.00 "ae 


Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Parts 


799 Seventh Avenue 


Leo Feisr, Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Miller Music Corporation 





which are graphic if not always clear. 
If a man is a plumber, he’s trying to 
perform well, even if results are only 
slightly above mediocrity. But if he’s 
a hack—well, he’s not much. By the 
same token, specialized slang calls a 
man who plays the slip horn well a 
tromboneer; if he’s a dud, he’s a 
tromboner (emphasis on the boner). 

An orchestra noodles when it tunes 
up. A wobble is an off-key flutter, but 
a smear is permissible—for that’s a 
glissando. Long underwear is the 
same as long-hair—serious or classical 
music, which is conducted by a 
Simon Legree, front man, or bat 
man. 

Slang, which has put every or- 
chestral section under its microscope, 
hasn't forgotten to tab the artist who 
performs on the flute or piccolo. For 
slang, with its picturesque if ques- 
tionable descriptive powers, has 
named that player the pickle sucker. 
And that means he plays either sweet 
or sour! A&A 





Lost 
Instruments 


Tue orchestra has lost twenty differ- 
ent musical instruments which you 
will find hidden in the following 
sentences. Can you locate them? 
Sample: The pedestrian gleefully 
accepted a ride from the autoist. 


1. The porch or nursery is a room 
in which the lad ruminates. 

2. Do Boers strum, Pet? 

3. He is hurt by lumberman’s ax. 
O phone the doctor! Pay half if easy. 
quick recovery. 

4. The suburban joins the rush- 
ing commuters. Requests man, “Do 
line up a seat for me.” 

5. The cell of the jail was small 


' without a bathtub and chair. 





6. Changes in the tempi; another 
in the tubas. So—on with the con- 
certo. 

7. To sharpen my knowledge of 
the iliac cord I once examined it. 

8. The parcel esteemed so highly, 
which contained aspic colored green, 
was carefully handled. 

9. If Lu teaches neuclarine theory 


| she must be a scientist. 


10. That sailor gang certainly eats 
raviola like nobody’s business. 


(Solution on page 36) 
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Inventions 


OT much has happened to im- 
‘ prove the mechanics of music 
since somebody waved an oversize 
toothpick at the orchestra, and thus 
was born the baton. 

This is all very strange since music 
itself is in a constant state of growth. 

For instance, you take the music 
stand. There it is, unattractive, for- 
mal, not very gay. The podium is 
still that same old unimaginative 
box—a sort of square cracker barrel. 
Now comes a fellow from the West 
Coast who says, in effect, “Hold and 
desist! Music is not colorful enough.” 
So he’s printing music in techni- 
color. His scores use more color than 
a brush-happy tot plowing into his 
first paint set. 

His eighth notes are in orange, 
half-notes in red, quarter notes in 
blue, and whole notes in brown. The 
staff is made of green lines. The 
lyrics burst forth in other colors. 

The inventor plans a different 
color rotation for each song. All this, 
says he, will make music more color- 
ful, more appealing to the eye. He 
adds the new system will increase 
the price, sale, and use of sheet 
music. It will be a boon to manufac- 
turers of colored ink. “Innumerable 
other benefits’ for mankind, all 
around the world, will derive from 
it. 

Colored sheet music might run 
into certain difficulties, however: 

1. What if conductor or musicians 
are color blind? (Mild chaos — in 
colorful language—would no doubt 
result.) 

2. What if the color faded so that 
the reds became indistinguishable 
from the oranges? (See comment 
above.) 

3. Does this mean that musicians 
must be supplied with varicolored 
pencils for making proper cuts and 
notations on their scores? 

There are other questions that 
such colorful projects inspire, but 
you go ahead. think of a few your- 
self. 

On the other hand, let us admit 
that this gentleman’s heart is in the 
right place. He is trying to do some- 
thing about improving the me- 
chanics that surround music. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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the Continental Excelsior 


Introduced a few months ago, dealers report that 

EXcELSIOLA has become the most-wanted accordion — 

in the professional field. Now there's a 4 ee 
complete line, priced from $695 to $1100 +i 
with case. For illustrated brochure, write if 
Excelsior Accordions, Inc., 333 Sixth it “spi 
Avenue, New York 14, for your free i 
copy. In Canada: Excelsior Supply 3 
Company, 2625 Albert Street, Montreal. 










the 710 baby grand with 
tone modulator 








the 711 baby grand 
standard model 








yet the 714 full size 
standard model 





the 720 full size with 
exclusive tone modulator 





the 740 full size with 
sound chamber 
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MILTON DE LUGG; 

outstanding virtuoso 
of TV, tadio and mo- 
tion pictures. 


ATILLIO RISSO, fea- 
' tured member of the 
sensational Vagabond 
§ Quartet. 


LAWRENCE WELK, 
fabulous “Champagne 
Music” originator and 
his featured soloist. 
MYRON FLOREN. 


FRANK YANKOVIC, 
America’s Polka King 
and his dynamic styl- ¥ 
ist, ‘“TOPS’’ CAR- 
DONI. 









only 
PANCORDION and CRUCIANELLI 


yXalee){e}[e), b 


. have oiRECTONE. 


Write for FREE 
Colorful 


Accordion AW00CMM Oy 


Catalog 


Dept. A254 601 West 26th St. New York i, N, Y. 





A Critic’s 
Answer 


Editor, 
Music JOURNAL 


Mr. Norman Shavin’s article on 
baffling and obscure phrases some- 
times used by music critics may have 
well have urged practitioners of that 
craft to examine their artistic con- 
sciences. None of the quotations 
seemed to be mine, but, in writing 
reviews for thirty years, I cannot ab- 
solve myself of using some not 
readily clear language or of some- 
times reaching for a cliche when the 
deadline was approaching. 

But the article also suggested a 
question which might be well worth 
discussing, both by professional 
critics and your non-professional 
readers. That is, for whom are we 
(the critics) writing? What readers 
have we in mind? Is it mainly the 
professional musician or the excep- 
tionally well versed amateur? Or is it 
the man who is beginning his ac- 
quaintance with music, who might 
be scared off by too technical lan- 
guage as well as by the meaningless 
verbal cadenzas to which Mr. Shavin 
refers? Or should we rather think ol 
fairly frequent patrons of musical 
events who are not in the inner 
circles of musical knowledge? 

This last is the kind of reader | 
usually have in mind, including 
radio listeners to serious music as 
well as the regular or fairly oc- 
casional opera and concert goer. But 
there are other views, in favor both 
of a more professional or elementary 
approach. In writing about baseball, 
for instance, the sports writer usually 
presupposes a certain knowledge ol 
that sport; he does not explain what 
a double play or a base hit may be. 
That is, should newspaper music re- 
viewing be directed towards the 
adept, the neophyte, or the man in 
the middle? 


Sincerely, 


Francis D. Perkins 
Associate Music Critic 
New York Herald-Tribune 
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Carnegie Hall 


The Score Reader 


Loudly the horns and trombones 
blare; 

To heavenly heights the violins soar; 
But he of music’s unaware— 

His mind is focused on the score. 
He peers within the darkened hall 
Untouched by flute or double bass. 
The maestro moves him not at all. 
He’s trying hard to find the place. 


New Composition 


Another masterpiece—perhaps, 

Or else just loud and empty noise. 

You can’t tell with these modern 
chaps. 

Give me the good old classic boys. 

It may be very good indeed, 

But on the other hand, I doubt it. 

I'll know tomorrow when I read 

What Olin Downes has said about it. 


Concerto 


Blithely her fingers glide along the 
keys, 

The pounding chords reverberate 
and thunder, 

The octaves gallop down the board 
with ease 

As if she’d tear the Steinway all 
asunder. 

A deafening crash, a brief but preg- 
nant pause, 

She stands and bows to “bravas” 
from the claques. 

And then I hear a voice through the 
applause, 

“I saw that very dress last week at 
Saks.” 


Intermission 


Some go to concerts for Mozart or 
Beethoven, 

Some for Victor Herbert or Reginald 
DeKoven, 

Some go to concerts as a pastime or 
a hobby, 

But I go to meet the friends I meei 
in the lobby. 

I’m somewhat apathetic to the 
string quartets of Brahms, 

And a Shostakovich symphony I’m 
apt to face with qualms. 

To tell the truth, I don’t care much 
for music or musicians, 

But I always go to concerts, for I 
love the intermissions. 

—NEWMAN Levy 
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NEW CONN ORGANS 


...€acha Triumph om 
Tone and Perfomance 


NEW, IMPROVED Claséec 


This great instrument—above— (replacing the 
former model 2C2 Connsonata) has been im- 
proved for ‘55, with new features you'll want 
to see and try. This new CLASSIC has Two 
expression pedals, one for each manual, a 
new “built-in’’ lighting system for music 
rack, keyboards, and pedal board, and full 
A.G.O. 32-note pedal board. 


NEW, ENLARGED -Z240o 


Replacing the former 2D mo- 
del Connsonata, is this new 
vastly improved ARTIST mo- 
del (left)! New/ Two 61-note 
independent manuals, new“‘rock- 
er-type’’ coupler tabs, and 
completely new styling. Ex- 
ternal speakers, 25-note pedal 
board, moderate price. 





au-new Minuel 


Now, America’s Newest and 
Finest Spinet (below) is avail- 
able to thrill the most critical 
music lover! Gorgeous pxre- 
organ tone and true solo 
“voices’’—plus two independent 
44-note manuals and 13-note 
solo pedal. Smaller than a 
spinet piano! 


‘Compare these mew 1955 
CONN organs with any 
instruments anywhere— you'll 
then agree that they are 
America’s Finest... each one a 
Triumph in Tone and Per- 
formance. Make a date with your 
CONN organ dealer for 
demonstration soon... for the 
musical thrill of your life! 


‘Pree—" How TO CHOOSE AN 
ORGAN” booklet, at dealers or from 
Cc. G. CONN Ltd., ORGAN DIVI- 
SION, Dept. 238 Elkhart, Indiana. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS NEARLY A CENTURY 
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and just about all the time. It is hard to imagine what 
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life would be like without music. 


It is equally difficult to conceive of any well-balanced 
program of music without hearing tunes that 


are licensed for performance through BMI. 


For BMI has added immeasurably to the public's 
| enjoyment of music during its 15 years of service to 
music and broadcasting. BMI, through its 
affiliated composers and publishers, continues to make 
available to the world a widely diversified music 
tepertoire—popular, folk, standard, symphonic, 


operatic, educational—that fills every music need. 


BMI-licensed music is heard everywhere, all the time 
—on radio and TV, in the home, the church, 
restaurants, night clubs, ballrooms, hotels, skating 
rinks, amusement parks, concert halls, juke boxes, 


motion picture theaters and wherever there’s music. 
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BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


589 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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A Salute 


To M.T.N.A. 
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WING to the foundation laid 

by its founders, Theodore 
Presser and William H. Dana, and 
to the leadership of its present and 
past officers, the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association now faces a future 
that appears to have fewer limita- 
tions than at any past period during 
its seventy-nine-year history. Today 
the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation is really a confederation of 
autonomous state associations, which 
in turn are groups of teachers from 
colleges, universities, conservatories, 
schools of music, music studios, pub- 
lic schools, and private schools. It is 
a democratic organization completely 
dependent upon individuals who are 
willing to work together for the 
benefit of music teachers and for the 
improvement of music teaching in 
this country. 

Never before has the Music Teach- 
ers National Association been so 
dynamic or promised so much for 
the future. From a membership of 
1200 in 1951 they have steadily 
grown to their present strength of 
S,000. 

Several autonomous state organi- 
zations have combined to form four 
Divisions; Western, Southwestern, 
West Central and East Central, each 
with its own officers, committees and 
conventions on even numbered 
years. On odd numbered years all 
Divisions combine for a National 
Convention. This year the National 
Convention is being held at St. 
Louis from February 12 through 
February 16. Forty-two sectional 
meetings are planned by sixteen Na- 
tional Standing Committees with 
outstanding authorities in the fields 


of American Music, Audio-Visual, 
Church Music, Council of State and 
Local Presidents, Junior Piano, Mu- 
sic in Colleges, Music in Therapy, 
Musicology, Private Music Teacher 
Certification, Psychology, Senior 
Piano, School Music, Strings, 
M.T.N.A.-A.S.T.A. Student Affairs, 
Theory-Composition and Voice. 

In addition to these meetings, con- 
certs are being given by three sym- 
phony orchestras, three choruses, an 
opera company, a string quartet and 
a number of individual artists. 
Truly, a remarkable opportunity for 
all those who gather together “to 
advance musical knowledge and edu- 
cation in the United States through 
discussion, investigation, and pub- 
lication.” 

Among MTNA’s particular inter- 
ests are the following: the certifica- 
tion of private music teachers—to 
keep such certification in the hands 
of the Association rather than in 
those of state politicians, the estab- 
lishment of a Piano Subject area sec- 
tion, the creation of a Liaison Com- 
mittee to take the lead in cooperative 
projects by the National Association 
of Schools of Music, the Music Edu- 
National 
MTNA, for the improvement of the 
music teaching profession, the con- 
sideration of a model curriculum 


cation Conference and 


for the preparation of private music 
teachers, the planning for work- 
shops and forums on local levels for 
the improvement of teaching, and 
continual alertness to oppose any 
federal, 
legislation which would be inimical 
to the music teaching profession. 


—L. P. 
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HE past fifty odd_ years have 

seen an impetus, perhaps the 
greatest of all time, given to the 
cause of good music in the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United 
States. This was the issuance by 
Pope Pius X, on November 22, 1903, 
of the Motu Proprio, an edict which 
restored the Gregorian Chant to the 
church and brought sacred music 
back to its proper function—that of 
liturgical prayer with musical set- 
ting. 

The Motu Proprio itself does not 
specifically state that the chant must 
be used to the exclusion of all other 
types of music. In essence it recog- 
nizes and favors the progress of the 
arts, admitting to the service of reli- 
gion that which is worthy of liturgi- 
cal functions. It does forbid the use 
of such music as was at one time in 
common vogue—music of a theatri- 
cal nature. This, needless to say, did 
not make for prayerful or religious 
meditation. 

Before the turn of the twentieth 
century, sincere attempts had been 
made to better the cause of church 
music. In the Midwest, the Caecilian 
Society took an active part in this 
task. John B. Singenberger was one 
of its sparking geniuses, and lists of 
acceptable music were issued from 
time to time. This Society spon- 
sored conventions at which scores of 
singers from far and wide joined in 
programs of the German masters, 
Kasper Ett, Karl Proske, Franz Witt, 
and others, as well as the Italian 
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masters such as Palestrina, Vittoria, 
and Lassus. 

After 1903, since the Motu Proprio 
made mandatory the use of approved 
liturgical music, control was vested 
in the diocesan authorities and the 
Caecilian Society became somewhat 
superfluous and is now non-existent, 
although the periodical which it ini- 
tiated continues to be published. 

Between 1903 and 1914 it was 
found, however, that there still re- 
mained a need for greater uniformity 
among the various dioceses, some of 
whom were not yet equipped to 
handle liturgical music. Thus, in 
1914, the Society of St. Gregory of 
America was born, “to endeavor to 
promote among the members thereof 
the cause of music, of Sacred Music 
Reform according to the Motu Pro- 
prio of the late Holy Father, Pius 
X.” Their Conventions have brought 
world-wide figures to this country 
for lectures, forums, and demonstra- 
tions. The Society issues a “White 
List” which catalogs—with periodic 
revisions—all music suitable for true 
liturgical services. Some portion of 
this list is devoted to music of a 
secular or theatrical nature, which 
is, of course, forbidden. Many dio- 
ceses have accepted the “White List” 
as the basis of choice, whereas a few 
have made their own lists of ap- 
proved and _ disapproved — sacred 
music. Perhaps the finest example of 
diocesan effort in this country is the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, where Rev- 
erend Carlo Rossini serves as Di- 
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rector of the Music Commission. 

The past fifty years have seen 
great strides, not only in the selec- 
tion of the finest in liturgical music, 
but in the preparation of teachers 
and performers of the art of sacred 
music. Most significant has been the 
establishment, in 1916, of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music of the 
College of the Sacred Heart in New 
York City. Important names in the 
teaching of Gregorian Chant are 
Mother Stevens and Mrs. Justine 
Ward. The latter has given her name 
to the system of training elementary 
schoo! children in chant. Some other 
outstanding promoters and teachers 
of church music are Nicola A. Mon- 
tani, Reverend Carlo Rossini, Father 
Willina Finn (of St. Paul Chorister 
fame), Beckett Gibbs, Phillip G. 
Kreckel, Joseph Bonnet, the Nem- 
mers family of Milwaukee, and many 
others. 

The improvement in Catholic 
Church music, begun by such  so- 
cieties as the Caecilian Society before 
1900, codified and controlled by the 
Motu Proprio edict, and dissemi- 
nated by the increase in college and 
university courses in training of 
liturgical musicians, has been a re- 
markable record of accomplishment. 
Though perhaps not yet as nation- 
wide in its achievement as the edict 
of the church demands, there has 
been remarkable progress in this 
small fifty-year segment of the cen- 
turies since the founding of the 
Catholic Church. 444 
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EERING back fifty years into 

American church music, one 
doesn’t have to be an optimist to 
realize the truly great advance that 
has been made; the facts are there 
and need only to be tabulated. At 
the turn of the century a mere dozen 
publishers were servicing the churches 
of the entire country. Quartet choirs 
were far too numerous, and the 
music—well, you just about had to 
be an Englishman to make the Serv- 
ice List as a composer of choral 
music. But a few Americans—Harry 
Rowe Shelley, Dudley Buck, Horatio 
Parker, and Arthur Foote, to men- 
tion a few—did make it. 

As for organ music, the pattern 
was the same; a typical recital pro- 
gram would consist of one number 


by J.S. Bach, good, bad, and indif-. 


ferent examples from the French, 
German, and English schools, and 
one American piece (if the organist 
was an American composer). 

In the period from 1920 to 1930, 
however, the picture changed. Pub- 
lishers, except for the faithful twelve, 
discovered the lowly anthem, priced 
usually from 8 cents to 15 cents. 
They also discovered that the chorus 
choir (paid) or volunteer choir (un- 
paid) had grown roots and were 
making their needs known wherever 
a steeple reached to the sky. Re- 
prints, arrangements, and rearrange- 
ments of arrangements came rolling 
off the presses. The result as a whole 
was beneficial for church music. A 
lot of bad music came in, it is true, 
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but as the number of publishers 
grew, so did original American 
music. The upswing to more and 
better church music was on. 
Along with the vast numerical in- 
crease in church music came a 
change in the repertory, a change 
which tended to weed out the banali- 
ties of the Victorian era and to sub- 
stitute for them new and more in- 
digenous examples of American 
church music. In the Protestant 
church, the various sects were en- 
deavoring to raise musical standards; 
special committees were appointed to 
review all phases of church music 
and, after careful study, to issue 
published recommendations to the 
church membership. Notable among 
these committees were the Joint 
Commission on Church Music for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, but similar groups in 
the Lutheran, Methodist, and Bap- 
tist churches were also showing the 
way to a better musical liturgy. 
Consider the change in the or- 
ganist and choirmaster in the past 
fifty years. At the beginning of the 
century the music in a large number, 
if not a majority, of the prominent 
churches in this country was under 
the charge of English organists, at- 
tracted to this land of opportunity 
by the prospects of higher salaries. 
(In 1900 the salary of an organist- 
choirmaster in an average Parish 
church in England ranged from 
$200.00 to $200.00 annually, plus 
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anything extra the poor man could 
earn by way of teaching, weddings, 
and funerals. As late as 1893, a men- 
tion was made in the London Mus- 
ical Times of a church in which the 
Vicar received $5000.00 a year, and 
the organist $75.00. 

For the most part, these English- 
men were good musicians and thor- 
oughly trained in church music. 
Their impact on our sacred music 
was beneficial, but more important 
was the fact that in those days the 
United States were not producing 
church musicians in sufficient quant- 
ity to fill the requirements of our 
churches, Today how different is the 
picture! Our music schools and 
seminaries are producing young 
people who are making the church 
their life work, despite the disgrace- 
fully low salaries which so often 
force them to other part-time activi- 
ties. 

Organ recitalists of national and 
international reputation are almost 
legion, although the same cannot be 
said, alas, for their audiences. Organ 
builders, despite handicaps of war 
and electronic competition, are 
building the finest pipe organs of 
their long and honored career. Even 
the age-old friction between clergy 
and organist shows signs of diminish- 
ing. Theological seminaries are de- 
voting more attention to music, with 
the result that our young clergymen 
have a better understanding of the 
problems besetting the organist, and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, sccial studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


Send for your copy today 


PRICE TEN CENTS 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 


* of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 
able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 


EDITION 


1955 
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appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 
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' IN RHYTHM 


SO 


Dave Reiser, popular bass guitarist 
of the Reiser Brothers Trio. 
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Leading combos, western and country groups are featuring a ‘‘new sound’’ 
... the Gibson electric bass. Gibson’s renowned electronic department is 
proud of this instrumental innovation, heralded for its deep, sustaining tones, 
lightning fast action and ease of handling. Teamed with the new Gibson GA-90 


Hi-Fi Amplifier, with six speakers, here’s really a ‘‘revelation in rhythm’’. 
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YOUR MUSIC CAREER 


This is the second in MUSIC JOURNAL’s series on music careers based upon 
orientation lectures to freshman music students at the Oberlin Conservatory. 
The first half of this article is by Nathan Gottschalk of the school’s string 
faculty and deals with problems in the orchestral field. The second half is by 
Arthur Loesser, concert pianist and Cleveland music critic and concerns 
concert careers. Last month’s articles on degree courses 


Robertson and Rose Marie Grentzer of the Conservatory. 


T is probably reasonable to assume 

that you are in the conservatory 
because you are interested in pursu- 
ing a career in music. If that is true, 
we can assume also that you have 
some musical talent and a strong 
love for music. Unless you have 
talent together with interest and 
love for music, music as a career is 
not for you. It is a hard and often 
discouraging game, and these drives 
are necessary in order to reap the 
wonderful compensations and satis- 
factions that music will add to your 
life. 

Rewards of a Musical Career 

Together with this desire and 
hope tor a job is the consideration 
of the economic factor of the music 
profession. Generally one does not 
become wealthy as a_ professional 
musician, but one can earn a fairly 
comfortable iiving; at least have 
most of the bare essentials of life 
from a music career—if the circum- 
stances are right. I do not urge you 
to minimize the economic factors of 
the profession, but along with them, 
I do urge you to consider the joy 
and satisfaction that will be yours 
by doing something you love to do 
for your life’s work. 

With that background, I would 
like to look into the possibilities that 
might exist if you are interested in 
the symphony and related fields. I 
shall attempt to present to you the 
picture as it exists today. The pos- 
sibilities of this picture changing 
radically during the new few years 
are, I believe, not great. 


Orchestras in the Thirties 


The great period of expansion of 
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Part Two 


the symphony orchestra in this coun- 
try took place in the 1930's, when the 
WPA was organized after the 1929 
depression. Orchestras were organ- 
ized all over the country in order to 
give employment to musicians who 
were hard hit not only by the de- 
pression, but also by the advent of 
vitaphone, which eliminated live 
music from the movie houses. In 
those days the musicians received 
from the government about $25 a 
week. When the WPA was dicon- 
tinued, mzsny of these orchestras 
attempted to continue functioning 
with the help of public and private 
patronage. To a certain extent, this 
was successtul and today we have, 
along with our major symphony 
orchestras, many minor ones of ex- 
cellent quality. 


Expense of Orchestra Operation 

In recent years all symphonies, 
both major and minor, have been 
faced with financial difficulties. It 
takes thousands and thousands of 
dollars to run a symphony orchestra 
and the raising of such sums is no 
little task. Almost every week you 
can hear appeals made over the radio 
for funds for the Boston, New York 
Philharmonic and Philadelphia or- 
chestras. The bulk of the money 
needed by the orchestras is of course 
used to pay the musicians and con- 
ductor. You could assume, then, that 
the musicians are paid very well. In 
a very few cases this is true, and in 
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most cases it is not quite true. The 
factor that is generally overlooked is 
that with the exception of the top- 
rank orchestras, Boston, New York 
Philharmonic, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, the symphony _ season 
amounts to anywhere from twenty to 
twenty-eight weeks out of a year. 


Minimum Salary Scales and 
Orchestra Seasons 

It would perhaps be interesting to 
consider the salary and season sched- 
ules of a fairly good cross section of 
the symphony orchestras in which 
you would most likely receive a posi- 
tion upon your graduation—if you 
are planning for a symphony career. 
I shall judiciously eliminate the first 
rank or major symphonies such as 
Boston, New York Philharmonic, 
and Philadelphia. These orchestras, 
by the way, offer one a rather good 
living because of the high salary 
scale and combination of regular 
and summer season plus extensive 
recordings. But, it is not easy to 
secure a position in these organiza- 
tions. Generally, only very experi- 
enced players are engaged — most of 
whom have served their apprentice- 
ship in the several smaller organiza- 
tions which I shall now mention. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra has a 25-week season with a mini- 
mum salary of $105 per week, which 
comes to $2,625. There is no sum- 
mer season, but it does record, which 
means some extra money. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Composition Can Be Taught! 


NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


N article cntitled “I Stopped 

Teaching Composition!”, which 
appeared in Music JOURNAL some 
time ago, attracted the attention of a 
lot of composers and _ teachers. In 
view of this, it is hard to understand 
why it did not elicit greater response 
than it did, but perhaps it non- 
plussed its readers. 

The author, ‘Toch, leads off by re- 
minding us that Mozart refused to 
accept Beethoven as a pupil, and 
said, ‘“This man will make the world 
listen to him!” With all due respect 
to Mozart, could this be a non 
sequitur? Next, he speculates that 
the name of Albrechtsberger prob- 
ably would not have come down to 
us if Beethoven had not been his 
(Albrechtsberger’s) pupil. And he 
concludes, “No, I cannot believe in 
teaching composition any more.” 
Are we then to deduce from Toch’s 
statements that only a lesser musician 
than Mozart—say, an Albrechtsberger 
—should teach at all, and then only a 
pupil of the prospective stature of 
Beethoven? Who is capable of pre- 
dicting such greatness, anyway? It is 
all very fine to thumb through his- 
tory and hearsay, and pull out in- 
stances and quotations to suit ones 
frame of mind. But when it comes to 
man’s revering himself or, as the case 
may be, despising himself, he has no 
business doing either, because he is 
incapable of projecting himself into 
the future. To try to do this is in- 
deed so futile as to give one more 
than a twinge of sympathy for Mr. 
Toch when he laments, “I stopped 
teaching from despair.” 

Normand Lockwood, distinguished 
American composer, is a member of the 
music faculty at Trinity University in 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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The article continues, “Of course 
every musician has to know his lan- 
guage, just as a poet must know 
grammar.” Herein lies a fallacy in 
that there is as little relation between 
the language of music and the gram- 
mar of poetry as there is between 
poetry and the grammar of music. 
If we want to draw a parallel, ar- 
bitrarily or otherwise, between the 
grammar of music and the grammar 
of poetry, that would be another 
matter. But this is not what concerns 
Toch, who goes on to say, “A musi- 
cian must study elementary theory. 
But composition is something differ- 
ent.” Many, certainly, have already 
discovered this, and to make a point 
of it borders on the platitude. “I 
differentiate,” he continues, ‘‘be- 
tween the creation of something 
worth while and something turned 
out for units and credits.” 


College Eredits 


Toch might feel less impelled to 
make this differentiation if he could 
but rejoice that American institu- 
tions give units and credits in com- 
position, as also in writing and in 
the arts, and that if a composition is 
especially good it can be a factor in 
netting its student-composer a cum 
laude, not to say performances of his 
work out of school. Toch’s article 
might as well have concluded near 
the bottom of its first column with 
the dictum, “You cannot learn to be 
creative.” 

Teaching composition means help- 
ing the student to be creative. It 
presupposes the teacher’s ability to 
recognize the essence of the student’s 
spontaneous musical expression, to 
open his consciousness to it, to draw 


it out of him, to emphasize its style, 
and by the same token to eliminate 
its impurities or  incongruities. 
Teaching composition cannot be 
stereotyped and at the same time 
successful. The way in which ele- 
mentary theory or, for that matter, 
advanced theory, can be and usually 
is taught—that is to say, in classes 
with everyone in the class doing 
much the same thing—is not the way 
composition is best taught. Com- 
position teaching has to be a com- 
munion between the student and the 
teacher. And the teacher must be an 
experienced enough musician—pref- 
erably a composer himself—to be able 
to detect what lies in the student’s 
subconsciousness, and thus to see 
below, around, and beyond what the 
student has put down in notes. If 
the student appears on occasion with 
nothing more than incoherent jot- 
tings—which, however, are his own— 
then the teacher must cause him to 
awaken to his ideas, his jottings, and 
to evaluate their characteristics and 
qualities; then at least to experiment 
—extending, altering, developing, 
treating them in one way and 
another, or applying them to differ- 
ent media from the one in which 
they were thought of or set forth. Or 
if the teacher believes that ideas or 
pages, or even whole compositions, 
should be thrown out—disowned, as 
it were—then, during the very process 
of the teacher’s reasoning along these 
lines, the student will at least learn 
how to take a definite approach to a 
specific example. A teacher must be 
interested in every student’s work, 
but he should not express either his 
likes or dislikes without at the same 
time giving his reasons for them. In 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Making The Most 
Of Youth Choirs 


R. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


With a girls’ choir you can 
capitalize on the adolescent desire to 
organize. Young girls are joiners. If 
you can make the choir into a club, 
complete with candle-lighting initia- 
tion ceremony, you will have them 
flocking to become members. Girls 
are very emotional at this age, so try 
whenever you can to point up the 
beauty of the church service. One 
choir director even goes so far as to 
include a short candle-light worship 
service as the last part of each re- 
hearsal. He plays soft organ music 
while the girls read scripture and 
lead prayers in a setting which they 
themselves have decorated. 

If you have to work with junior 
high school boys and girls together 
your problems are increased three- 
fold. This kind of choir usually con- 
sists of a fair number of girls and a 
few boys who drop in occasionally 


because their parents force them to . 


come. The boys are embarrassed if 
their voices have begun to change, or 
if they cannot control their voices 
during this period of change. Many 
of the behavior problems are the re- 
sult of an attempt to cover up this 
embarrassment. As no one likes to 
feel insecure, some boys show off or 
use anti-social means (such as shoot- 
ing paper wads, wrestling, or making 
wisecracks) to cover up their feelings 
of inadequacy. One of the best ways 
to give the boys a feeling of belong- 
ing is to help them with their voice 
problems. Do not become impatient 
when they cannot find the proper 
starting note. Occasionally take time 
to explain to the girls in the group 
that they should be sympathetic with 
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Part Two 


the boys until they get used to using 
their new voices. Making the chang- 
ing voice something special will 
arouse envy in the girls. This helps 
give the boys status. 

Adolescents are extremely un- 
sophisticated. They do not know 
when it is good taste to laugh and 
when it is not. And the girls are 
given to fits of the giggles. It is up 
to you to give them direction. Be 
firm in a pleasant way when you 
squelch laughter or frivolity. You 
should have fun at the rehearsal, but 
never let it get out of hand. 


Attention Getters 


As most individual trouble-makers 
are trying to get attention, the worst 
thing you can do is to reprimand 
them in front of the group. A young 
child would rather be punished than 
ignored, and so would many adoles- 
cents. The minute you stop the re- 
hearsal to demand that Jimmy put 
his water pistol away, you focus the 
attention of the group exactly where 
he wants it. Naturally you cannot 
allow him to use his toy, but you can 
work with the offender as incon- 
spicuously as possible during re- 
hearsal, then after the others have 
left get him aside and lay down the 
law. This way he gets no ego boost. 
Or better yet, give him wholesome 
attention in front of the choir. If 
he has any kind of singing voice, per- 
haps you can find a short solo pas- 
sage for him, or maybe you can make 
him a member of the descant sing- 
ing group. If nothing else, put him 
on the entertainment committee 





where he can assume some respon- 
sibility for planning party games. If 
trouble persists do not be afraid to 
separate a group of offenders. In- 
dividual trouble-makers are easier to 
cope with than are well-organized 
gangs. However, separation should 
not be necessary if you plan for 
variety in their program; give the 
kids an honest job to do, then see 
that they have fun doing it. 

Young people of high school age 
need to be challenged. They are be- 
ginning to take a much larger place 
in society, and the church is one of 
the first places which offers them a 
chance to do an important job. Any 
attempt on your part to get them to 
settle down into a working mood 
should appeal to their sense of duty. 
Impress upon them that the church 
needs their choir to help beautify 
the worship service. Make them feel 
needed—that the job is difficult but 
worth while—and they will respond 
to the challenge. And never let them 
feel that their choir is less important 
than the adult choir. A minister of 
music was recently overheard hurry- 
ing his youth choir through their re- 
hearsal so that he could begin the 
adult choir practice. “Come on,” he 
said to the group, “Let’s get this 
thing over with. Your rehearsal isn’t 
as important as the Easter cantata.” 
You could see the youngsters stiffen 
as their resentment rose. No graded 
choir program is any stronger than 
its weakest link. 

If you can keep the young people 
interested in helping you work out 
the technical details of the rehearsal 
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That Song-Bag Man 


A Tribute To 


CARL SANDBURG 


by CARL HAVERLIN 


FIND it easier to be with Carl 

Sandburg than to write about 
him. I have ridden with him through 
the Lincoln country, over the roads 
of Illinois, while he fingered a bor- 
rowed guitar and talked of the corn 
lands and orchards he loved. At 
dusk, crossing the Des Plaines, we 
have looked westward into the low 
sun as he recited “River Moon.” In 
a reproving dawn, seated in a kitch- 
en, I’ve shared his enthusiasms for 
Villon and Lorca, and hopefully 
read a favored passage from “L’Exil” 
of St. John Perse. “That’s much too 
fast,” Sandburg said, and he took 
the book and read, lifting up each 
meaningful word from its cool blue 
depths with a craftsman’s admira- 
tion. With a grin, he has asked me 
to name the longest sentence and 
then read it to me (nearly 3,000 
words) from that fittingly-tumultu- 
ous opening chapter of The War 
Years. He has stirred my emotions 
against the shabby, the juiceless, and 


the intolerant, with that bullthroat . 


bellow of his rolling up thunder- 
ously and without warning, like 
Joyce’s hundred-lettered reverbera- 
tion in Finnegan’s Wake, to die 
away, muttering, cooled, and muffled 
by a draught of Heineken. 
Sandburg’s accomplishments — be- 
wilder and his personalities baffle. 
Sometimes so do his books, according 
to a story Carl himself tells with evi- 
dent relish. Voldemar Vetlugiun 
(then an executive of M-G-M), after 
his first reading of Remembrance 
Rock, said ruefully, “Maybe it is a 
novel. Maybe it is a long romantic 
poem. Maybe it is a new form. If 
Carl Haverlin is a well-known figure 


in the New York music world and 
president of Broadcast Music, Inc. 
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Pilgrim’s Progress is a novel, then 
this is a novel.” 

Carl Sandburg is easy to be with 
and to read, but difficult to write 
about. To read Sandburg, or to be 
with him, is to be convinced that 
everything he has ever written is 
part and parcel of one long con- 
tinuing story about our land and the 
people in it whom he either loves, 
or hates. 

As I write, I look across the shelves 
that hold all his books; all, my col- 
lector’s pride urges me to add, in 
first and limited editions. The man 
who wrote them is simultaneously, 
or has been from time to time, a poet, 
a philosopher, a biographer, a re- 
porter, an historian, a musicologist 
and a_ novelist. From Chicago 
Poems to Collected Poems, from 
The American Song Bag and the 
Lincoln books through Steichen to 
Remembrance Rock, they spell 
out the universality of his mind and 
his sensitivity to beauty, terror, and 
humor. They bespeak his rigid de- 
votion to letters and to his country 
for more than a third of a century. 


Song Bag 


Among the great volumes, stand- 
ing modestly between the robust 
Remembrance Rock and the nos- 
talgic Lincoln Collector, is a slim 
gray book, The New American 
Song Bag. It I regard with blood 
affection, for I had something to do 
with it. I suggested that it be written, 
and our company published it. 

I mention the book only that I 
may thereby pay tribute to Sand- 
burg’s indefatigable industry and to 
his essential integrity. To reach a 
market that might not readily buy 





his higher-priced Song Bag, it was 
planned to issue The New American 
Song Bag as a dollar book on which 
the author’s return would at best be 
small compared to his other publica- 
tions. Despite this knowledge, he 
labored in our offices and elsewhere 
during the major part of a six-month 
period, in the assembly of his mate- 
rial. Though he knew we could use 
only forty or so “new” songs, he pre- 
pared for final editing some five 
hundred items so that we might have 
the widest choice. 

I did not know him while he was 
writing The Prairie Years or The 
War Years, but those who did say he 
worked then as intensely as he does 
now—tirelessly and with a singleness 
of purpose a little terrifying to the 
undedicated; as though the words he 
writes were a daily service at the altar 
of some personal deity. 

Though we sometimes shared my 
office, most of the time he spent with 
us he worked alone in a big room, 
at a long table covered with notes 
and manuscripts and photostats, with 
a third of a cigar clutched firmly in 
his teeth, a shawl around his throat, 
his cap on the back of his head, a 
pencil stub dwarfed in his strong 
fingers. Pondering over an old scrap 
of paper covered with his unique 
system of musical notations, he 
would lean back with his eyes closed 
to hear it plain. We learned to wait 
before knocking at his door if we 
heard his guitar being touched hesi- 
tantly as he sought for a missing 
phrase, or strongly as his amazing 
memory brought the song swirling 
back from the time of its first hear- 
ing. Sometimes he would sit in front 
of a microphone and the boys would 
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A. cellist, conductor and composer, the name of Victor Herbert is known 
and revered throughout the entire world. His beautiful operettas became 
legendary even during his lifetime. 


But nowhere is the writer of “Kiss Me Again”, “Sweethearts”, “Ah, Sweet 
Mystery of Life” and hundreds of other wonderful songs, more revered than 
in the American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers. For Victor 
Herbert, with his colorful personality and driving energy, was one of 
ASCAP’s founding fathers, and served the Society well as director and 
vice-president until his untimely death in 1924. As a mark of esteem, each 
ASCAP certificate of membership bears the notes of his immortal song, 
“Kiss Me Again”. 


ASCAP proudly salutes the memory of Victor Herbert! 


\& THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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announcing... 


OPERETTA 








Music by 


VICTOR HERBERT 


Revised by 
DON WILSON 


Book and Lyrics by 


Revised by 
EDWARD BRADLEY 


B Bates in L oyland 


Following the nationwide suc- 
cess of “The Fortune Teller,” 
and in response to the many, 
many requests from the school 
and amateur theatrical groups 
who so thoroughly enjoyed pro- 
ducing it, we very happily 
announce the publication of an- 
other great Victor Herbert op- 
eretta. Here is his wonderful 
extravaganza BABES IN 
TOYLAND now available for 
the first time in an edition espe- 
cially prepared for school and 
amateur productions. The great 
melodies all remain, but here 
they are in voice ranges suitable 
for general use. The lyrics are es- 
sentially the same while the book 
has been revised to present day 
standards, resulting-in an even 
more charming story line than 
the original. 


BABES IN TOYLAND in this 
version is available for perform- 
ance without payment of a roy- 
alty fee. 


Write for complete information without delay, to 


M.WITMARK & SONS 


619 West 54th Street, New York 19,N. Y. 
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The Story of 





VICTOR HERBERT 


HE year 1903 was marked by 

one of the greatest of Victor 
Herbert’s successes on the musical 
stage, Babes In Toyland, and may 
therefore be considered a_ logical 
starting-point for the more detailed 
consideration of his career. It has al- 
ready been said that he was the first 
really well-trained musician to take 
an active part in popular music in 
America. This statement can be am- 
plified by asserting flatly that Victor 
Herbert was the best trained of all 
the musicians primarily identified 
with popular tunes. 

His predecessors in this country 
had been mostly of the instinctive 
type often unable to play on any in- 
strument and entirely lacking in the 
ordinary technique of composition. 
Stephen Foster was an authentic 
genius but worked mostly by ear, 
barely able to write out the most 
conventional arrangements for his 
inspired melodies. James Bland was 
probably a better musician, and 
Henry C. Work knew enough to set 
up his music in type without first 
writing it out or even hearing it. 
George Root must have been still 
better equipped, and David 
Braham’s training was undeniably 
solid, though far from the Herbert 
standard. 

Victor Herbert had the double ad- 
vantage of Irish birth and German 
training. He was the outstanding ex- 
ception to the rule that a_ well- 
schooled composer and performer of 
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serious music can seldom if ever cre- 
ate anything of immediate appeal to 
the average ear. The great popular 
music of all time, outside of authen- 
tic folk-tunes, representing Nature’s 
law of the survival of the fittest, is of 
two kinds. One represents the oc- 
casional inspiration of the natural 
creator who knows human nature 
far better than music or poetry. 
Such a rare achievement, like the 
best folk-music, must be recognized 
as the expression of pure genius. But 
still rarer is the conscious and 
studied creation of a well-made piece 
of music that deliberately aims at 
popular appeal and miraculously at- 
tains it. Of the two types it must be 
considered by far the more impor- 
tant. 

Victor Herbert has already failed 
to measure up to the standards of 
some Americans who followed him, 
notably George Gershwin, Jerome 
Kern, Cole Porter and Richard 
Rodgers. But he had a better musi- 
cal foundation than any of them. He 
never wrote a technically bad piece 
(by contrast with the general habits 
of popular song writers whose fail- 
ings are largely covered up by skilled 
arrangers), and while many of his 
melodies were quite conventional, 
those that hit the bull’s-eye left no 
doubt as to the accuracy of their aim 
or their deep and permanent place 
in the affections of the American 
public. 

Born in Dublin, February 1, 1859, 





Victor Herbert was a grandson of 
the Irish composer, painter and 
novelist, Samuel Lover (“Handy 
Andy”, “Rory O’More”, “The Low- 
Backed Car’, etc.), spending much 
of his boyhood at the home of his 
famous grandfather whose influence 
became more and more apparent in 
later years. At Lover’s suggestion, the 
youthful Victor and his widowed 
mother went to Germany for his 
education, and there Mrs. Herbert 
met and married a Dr. Carl Schmidt, 
with whom they settled down in 
Stuttgart. As a result Victor Herbert 
grew up in a South German atmos- 
phere of scholarship and music, be- 
coming actually more Teutonic than 
Celtic in character and personality. 

He began his music activity as a 
piccolo-player in the school orches- 
tra but soon took up the serious 
study of the cello, in which he made 
rapid progress, playing in orchestras 
conducted by Liszt, Brahms and 
other great musicians and eventually 
becoming first cellist of the Stuttgart 
Court Opera. It was at this time that 
he mastered the technique of com- 
position under the local conductor 
Max Seyffrytz. 

The story of Victor Herbert’s com- 
ing to America has often been told, 
with various embellishments. The 
facts are that at the age of twenty- 
seven he had become engaged to a 
soprano at the Stuttgart Opera 
House, Therese Foerster. When 
young Walter Damrosh came to Ger- 
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many in 1886, looking for new voices 
for the Metropolitan Opera, where 
he had just succeeded his father 
Leopold, he offered Miss Foerster a 
contract. She accepted only on con- 
dition that her intended husband be 
included as first cellist in the orches- 
tra. Both the marriage and the emi- 


gration turned out happily. For 


about a year Victor Herbert was 
known as Therese Foerster’s hus- 
band; thereafter she was proud to be 
called merely Mrs. Herbert. 

The young cellist soon won the 
favor of Anton Seidl, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s great Wagnerian con- 
ductor, and in time acted as his as- 
sistant in concert performances. He 
made frequent public appearances 
as a virtuoso of the cello, winning 
success with his own first Con- 
certo for the instrument, For several 
years he directed and played in an 
excellent string quartet, which also 
became well-known in New York’s 
concert life. In 1888 he conducted 
his ‘‘Serenade For Strings’’ at 
one of Seidl’s concerts, and three 
years later his choral cantata The 
Captive, was a feature of the Wor- 
cester Festival. At Seidl’s request he 
also wrote an “American Fantasy” 
which was actually a medley of pa- 
triotic airs, ending with an elaborate 
arrangement of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner”, in Wagnerian style. (It was 
this arrangement that brought down 
the wrath of the New York critics 
when Karl Muck had the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra play it during 
the First World War). 

By 1893 Victor Herbert had been 
appointed leader of the famous 
Twenty-second Regiment Band of 


New York, better known as Gil-. 


more’s Band. (It was founded by 
Patrick S$. Gilmore, composer of 
“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home’’). Later he became conductor 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra, a position which he kept for six 
years, meanwhile beginning _ his 
career as a composer of operettas and 
musical comedies. 

The first of these, Prince Ananias 
(1891), with a libretto by Francis 
Nielsen, was a failure, but The 
Wizard of the Nile (1895), written 
for Frank Daniels, with the coopera- 
tion of Harry B. Smith, made a sub- 
stantial success. (It was this show 
that started the slang phrase, “Am 
I A Wiz?”’). The hit song, “My 
Angeline”, has already been men- 
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tioned. There was also a waliz that 
used the familiar words of the wish- 
ing rhyme, “Starlight, Star Bright’. 

The Gold Bug (1896), written 
with Glen MacDonough, had little 
importance, but 1897 saw the pro- 
duction of two Herbert successes, 
both with words by Harry B. Smith, 
The Serenade and The Idol’s Eye. 
The former (containing the song 
“Cupid and I’) was produced by the 
Bostonians in Chicago and New 
York with Alice Nielsen as the star, 
while the latter was another Frank 
Daniels show, among whose num- 
bers was a much imitated bit of 
comedy, “The Tatooed Man”. (This 
was also the year of the orchestral 
“Badinage.”’) 

The Smith-Herbert Fortune Teller 
(1898), already mentioned was writ- 
ten for Alice Nielsen, but it was 
Eugene Cowles who sang the ever- 


popular “Gypsy Love Song”, which, 
incidentally, was an interpolation. 
The cast also included Marguerite 
Sylva and Joseph Cawthorn. 

Before he had another real success, 
the prolific Herbert had written five 
more stage musicals, The Singing 
Girl (1899) with Stanislaus Stange 
and Smith, Cyrano De _ Bergerac 
(1899), with Smith, The Ameer 
(1899), with Frederic Bancken and 
Kirke La Shelle and The Viceroy 
(1900) and Babette (1903) both with 
Harry Smith books and lyrics. 

Glen MacDonough wrote the text 
for Babes In Toyland (1903) and it 
remains one of the most pleasantly 
remembered of the Herbert shows. 
At least three of its numbers have 
become standard light music, the 
familiar ‘““March of The Toys’, the 
charming “Toyland” and the pert 
chorus of the children, “I Can’t Do 
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The Sum”, punctuated by the tap- 
ping of pencils on slates. 

Babes In Toyland was followed by 
one of Herbert’s greatest hits, Mlle. 
Modiste (1905), starring the viva- 
cious Fritzi Scheff, who had been 
playing soubrette roles at the Metro- 
politan Opera. (Her first Herbert 
role was in Babette, but this proved 
merely a personal success, with 
little help from the material, al- 
though one song, ‘““There Once Was 
an Owl”, became fairly popular.) 

The composer himself was uncer- 
tain of the effect of Mlle Modiste on 
the theatre-going public, for he con- 
sidered it a ‘“‘musical play” on a far 
higher level than what he called 
“the vaudeville musical atrocities 
heretofore offered.” The book and 
lyrics were by Henry Blossom, who 
had previously collaborated with 
Alfred Robyn in The Yankee Con- 
sul, 

Mlle Modiste was actually a more 
adult show than the usual run of 
musical comedy; but Herbert’s pub- 
lic did not fail him and it quickly 
attained enormous popularity, which 
still attaches to its leading numbers. 
Chief among these was the haunt- 
ing waltz, “Kiss Me Again”, which 
remains at the top of the historic 
Fritzi Scheff repertoire and possibly 
of the entire output of Victor Her- 
bert. Actually it was not an inde- 
pendent song, but part of an elabor- 
ate “scena’” containing a_ prologue 
and three acts under the title “If I 
were On The Stage”. The heroine, 
Fifi, is represented as debating the 
possibilities of such a career and ex- 
perimenting with various typical 
numbers, to fit different characters. 
After a Gavotte and a Polonaise, she 
finally arrives at the idea of singing 
“a dreamy, sensuous waltz’, which 
turns out to be “Kiss Me Again”. 

There are many stories connected 
with this famous song. One is that 
Miss Scheff once kissed the composer 
publicly after a performance of 
Babdte, and that he never forgot the 
Sensation. Another.-tells of the des- 
‘pete efforts made by Herbert and 
‘Rlossom to arrive at “an outstand- 
ing melody” for Mlle. Modiste. They 
conferred at Saratoga, where Her- 
bert was giving a series of concerts, 
but without success. Then, after 
Blossom had returned to New York, 
the desired melody came to Herbert 
in the middle of the night. He got 
out of bed to write it down and in 
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the morning forgot all about it until 
he found the dream notes staring 
him in the face. 

He still had to overcome some op- 
position from the singer, the libret- 
tist and the producer, Charles Dill- 
ingham. Miss Scheff objected to the 
low range of the melody at the start, 
but a change of key fixed this. Some 
people have been unkind enough to 
suggest that Herbert must have 
heard Albeniz’ ‘Cordoba’ in his 
dream, and it is true that the tunes 
are similar, although far from identi- 
cal even on the opening measures. 

There were other hit songs in 
Mlle. Modiste, notably the swash- 
buckling “I Want What I Want 
When I Want It’, with such minor 
successes as “The Mascot of the 
Troop”, ‘““The Time, The Place and 
the Girl’, ‘Hats Make the Woman” 
and “When the Cat’s Away, the 
Mice Will Play’. Of these the Mas- 
cot retains its popularity, chiefly 
as an instrumental march. 


Other Successes 


It Happened In Nordland (1906) 
was another success, though not to 
be compared with its predecessor. 
Glen MacDonough again supplied 
an adequate book, and with Lew 
Fields, Bessie Clayton, Marie Cahill 
and Paulina Frederick in the lead- 
ing roles, the result was close to the 
“conglomeration of vaudeville acts 
and so-called popular songs” that 
Herbert himself despised. The hit 
song was “Absinthe Frappe” and the 
other numbers included “Bandana 
Land’, ‘““The Coon Banshee”, “A 
Knot of Blue” and “She’s a Very 
Dear Friend of Mine’. Later the 
composer interpolated the instru- 
mental ‘Al Fresco”, which he had 
written under the name of Frank 
Roland, to test his popularity. (Glen 
MacDonough added some words.) 

There were two other Herbert 
operettas in 1905, Miss Dolly Do!- 
lars, with Harry B. Smith as libret- 
tist, and Wonderland, with Glen 
MacDonough. The former contained 
a song whose title became a part of 
the English language, ‘““A Woman is 
Only a Woman, But a Good Cigar 
is a Smoke’. 

The Red Mill (1906) was a very 
different story. Here again Victoi 
Herbert gave in to the popular taste 
for variety and the result was made 
to order for Dave Montgomery and 


Fred Stone, who had won great suc- 
cess in the Baum-Tietjens Wizard of 
Oz. Henry Blossom wrote the book 
and lyrics, and the score contained 
such memorable hits as ‘Because 
You're You”, “Every Day is Ladies’ 
Day”, “The Isle of our Dreams”, 
“NMoonbeams”. ‘“Good-A-bye, John” 
and “In Old New York”. There was 
a highly successful revival of The 
Red Mill in New York in 1945, 
starring Fred Stone’s daughter Dor- 
othy, with Eddie Foy, Jr. as one of 
the comedians. It the most 
down-to-earth show ever written by 
Victor Herbert and deservedly popu- 
lar. 


Was 


There was a slump in the Herbert 
market after that. His next score was 
the utterly inconsequential Dream 
City and Magic Knight (1906) for 
which Edgar Smith did the words, 
apparently to satisfy the ambitions 
of Charles K. Harris as a publisher. 
The Tattooed Man (1907) was 
not much better, although the col- 
laborator in this case was the usually 
reliable Harry B. Smith. Things 
picked up again with The Prima 
Donna (1908), Henry Blossom once 
more assisting, with Fritzi Scheff 
back in the title role, supposedly 
autobiographical in its connotation. 
It was not to be classed with Mlle. 
Modiste, but contained at least one 
good tune, “I'll Be Married to the 
Music of a Military Band.” 

Three more works had to be pro- 
duced before Herbert struck his 
stride. again. Little Nemo (1908) 
tried unsuccessfully to capitalize a 
character from the current comic 
strips, with Harry B. Smith falling 
below his standard, and Rose of 
Algeria (1909) was merely a sop to 
publisher Charles K. Harris, Glen 
MacDonough supplying the text. (It 
contained two good tunes, “My Life, 
I Love Three” and “Love is Like a 
cigarette”.) The same — publisher 
brought out Old Dutch (1909), 
written for Lew Fields, with a book 
by George V. Hobart. 

It was 1910 before Victor Herbert 
came through with the greatest suc- 
cess of his career, Naughty Marietta, 
for which the words were written by 
Rida Johnson Young. This work 
came close to being a grand opera, 
an illusion that was heightened by 
the fact that its producer was Oscar 
Hammerstein (grandfather of the 
modern librettist), with his own 
stars, Emma Trentini and Orville 
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Harrold, in the leading roles. 


Three numbers stand out in the 
score of Naughty Marietta: “I’m 
Falling in Love With Someone”, 
“The Italian Street Song”, still a 
favorite with coloratura sopranos, 
and “Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life”, 
which developed independently into 
one of the most popular songs of 
all time. There was also the title 
song, ‘““Naughty Marietta”, ‘““A Dance 
of the Marionettes” and an instru- 
mental “Dream Melody”. It might 
be claimed that the “Mystery” song 
is an echo of the Creole folk-tune, 
“Bon Jour, Suzon’. Actually it is 
even closer to a song by D. Eardly 
Wilmot and Charles Willeby, “Com- 
ing Home”, written four years later. 
But regardless of originality (which 
did not particularly concern the 
composer in any case) “Ah, Sweet 
Mystery of Life” is typical Victor 
Herbert material, cleverly using 
simple scale progressions to achieve 
a convincingly romantic climax. The 
permanent popularity of “Naughty 
Marietta” was assured when it was 
turned into a motion picture with 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson 
Eddy in the leading roles. 


Musical Decline 


Herbert never reached that level 
again. His next five shows were of 
little consequence. When Sweet Six- 
teen (1910) had been written as a 
play for Grace George by George V. 
Hobart and became an_ operetta 
largely because of the composer’s 
promise to the playwright. It was not 
a success. The Enchantress (1911), 
written for Kitty Gordon, to Harry 
B. Smith’s books and lyrics, was no 
great improvement. Neither was The 
Duchess (1901) also known as Mlle. 
Rosita, with Fritzi Scheff. The Lady 
of the Slipper (1912) had the help of 
the versatile Elise Janis, Mont- 
gomery and Stone and Peggy Wood, 
with Anne Caldwell, Lawrence Mc- 
Carty and James O'Dea collaborat- 
ing on the words, but it was just 
another Broadway show, with “Bag- 
dad” its best-remembered tune. 


Musically The Madcap Duchess 
(1913) had considerable merit, but 
its popular appeal was slight and it 
had little real importance beyond 
serving as a vehicle for Anne Swin- 
burne, who eventually became the 
wife of its publisher, Rudolf 
Schirmer. The libretto was by David 
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Stevens and Justin McCarthy. 

Then came Sweethearts (1913), 
which almost restored the prestige 
of its composer, with Christie Mac- 
Donald starring, a fairly good book 
by Harry B. Smith and Fred de 
Gresac and lyrics by Robert B. 
Smith. (“The Angelus” was an out- 
standing number in addition to the 
excellent title tune). This charming 
work eventually reached the screen 
and also had a 1947 revival, re- 
modeled to fit the comedy of Bobby 
Clark, with Marjorie Gateson as a 
foil. 

Angel Face (1913) and The 
Debutante (1914) had little to 
recommend them (except for the 
former’s hit song, “I May Be Your 
Once In A While”), although both 
books were by Harry B. Smith, with 
his talented brother, Robert B. 
Smith, doing the lyrics for the latter. 
Henry Blossom came back into the 
picture as Herbert’s librettist for 
The Only Gul (1914) (containing 
“When You're Away” and “Tell It 
Over Again’), Princess Pat (1915) 
(with such songs as “All For You”, 
“Love Is The Best Of All” and 
“Neapolitan Love Song”) and Eileen 
(1917) the last named containing 
some adequate Irish tunes and the 
occasionally remembered “Thine 
Alone”’. 

The remaining Victor Herbert 
shows are hardly worth listing, ex- 
cept for the sake of the record: Her 
Regiment (1917), with William Le- 
Baron, The Velvet Lady (1919), 
with Henry Blossom, My Golden 
Girl (1919) with Frederic Arnold 


Kummer, The Girl In The Spot- 
light (1920), with Harry and Robert 
B. Smith, Orange Blossoms (1922), 
(containing the song, “A Kiss In 
The Dark”, later popularized in the 
Follies of 1923) with Fred de Gresac 
and B. G. DeSylva, and the final 
Dream Girl (1924) to Rida Johnson 
Young’s words. (An early piano 
piece, “Indian Summer”, was later 
supplied with words and made the 
Hit Parade of 1939!) 

In view of such productivity, it 
may be considered surprising that 
the percentage of hits was so high. It 
should be remembered also that 
Herbert wrote a number of serious 
works, including two grand operas, 
Natoma (1911) and Madeleine 
(1914). The first of these had an In- 
dian subject and suffered from an 
amateurish libretto by Joseph Red- 
ding, President of the San Francisco 
Bohemians. It was rejected by both 
Hammerstein and the Metropoli- 
tan’s Gatti-Casazza, but finally ac- 
cepted by Andreas Dippel for the 
Chicago Opera Company, who gave 
it a Philadelphia premiere with an 
all-star cast including Mary Garden, 
John McCormack, Sammarco, 
Huberdeau and Dufranne, with 
Campanini conducting. Even such 
artists could not make it a real suc- 
cess and it fared no better than re- 
vived by the Aborn Brothers at New 
York’s Century Opera House in 
1914. All that remains today of 
Natoma is an instrumental “Dagger 
Dance”, heard occasionally on the 
air and on records. Madeleine was 
produced with equal care by the 


Victor Herbert (center, front) and a group of ASCAP members in Washington. Herbert 
was one of the founders of the Society. Back row, from left: Con Conrad, Charles K. 
Harris, Otto A. Harbach, Harry B. Smith, Irving Caesar, Max Dreyfus, Joseph Meyer, 
Raymond Hubbell. Front row: Silvio Hein, Harry Von Tilzer, Irving Berlin, Victor 
Herbert, Gene Buck, Jerome Kern, John Philip Sousa, Augustus Thomas. 
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Metropolitan Opera Association, 
with Frances Alda, Leonora Sparkes 
and Paul Althouse in the cast and 
Polacco conducting, but it also 
proved a failure. In both cases the 
composer deserted his natural melo- 
dic style and tried to write in a com- 
paratively modern idiom. Techni- 
cally the music was adequate, but 
it completely lacked inspiration of 
any kind. This was actually true of 
almost all of his more serious coim- 
positions. When Victor Herbert 
wisely decided to write popular mu- 
sic for money, he was really finding 


the true level of his art, and in that 
field the level was unquestionably 
high. 

Herbert was a significant person, 
quite aside from his music. He was 
the real founder of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers in 1914, and it was his 
suit against Shanley’s Restaurant 
which led to the historic decision of 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
the Supreme Court that a composer’s 
creations could not be publicly per- 
formed for profit without his per- 
mission. He also became an ardent 


Irish patriot, joining the Friends of 
Irish Freedom, founding the Irish 
Musical Society with Father Francis 
P. Duffy and organizing and con- 
ducting the Glee Club of the Friend- 
ly Sons of St. Patrick. His personality 
was genial and thoroughly human, 
making for great popularity with his 
fellow-men. 


Editor’s Note: 

The foregoing biographical material 
has been based on material supplied by 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers. 
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INVENTIONS 


(Continued from page 5) 


Now here are a few of our sug- 
gestions to improve the materials of 
the concert hall: 


1. A neon light attached to the 
conductor’s coattails that gives a 
warning sign, like “Not Yet,” at 
those points where confused patrons 
get ready to applaud because they 
think a work is finished when really 
there’s a pianissimo low note being 
rumbled in the third bassoon. 

2. A baton with built-in dart- 
shooting mechanism to be aimed at 
late-comers to concerts. This will 
dispose of THAT problem handily. 


3. A spotlight for the fourth bass 
player (who usually has little to do) 
so that he can flash it on those an- 
noying people who cough while 
watching a concert. 

4. A large screen at one side of 
the auditorium on which will be 
flashed the score being played, This 
will give immense pleasure to musi- 
cal purists who like to read scores 
during concerts in order to catch the 
orchestra in a mistake. 


5. A smaller-width cello to pre- 
vent players from becoming bow- 
legged. 

6. A bartender’s stool for soloists 
who wish to sit down during purely 
orchestra sections of concertos. 

7. Sleeping pills, to be sold to 
people who really didn’t want to 
come to the concert in the first place. 

Each of these proposals, I believe, 
has good purposes, and I think it 
would be a shame to ignore them. 
Certainly, they are as valid as that 
crazy idea about a technicolor score. 
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VOCAL SOLOS } 
Low, Medium and High ° % 
are all 
VOCAL DUETS ; p ublsshed 
High and Low in many different 
2 high voices P 
2 low voices arrangements and % 
CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS — . % 
Fhe aa are available 
3 Part Treble ° ; 
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3 Part Mixed : - P 
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2 Part Male : , % 
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4 Part Male adjoining list = 
PIANO SOLO pare k 
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CELLO and PIANO 
STRING TRIO varied 
STRING ENSEMBLES editions. 
ORGAN 
ORGAN and PIANO 
ACCORDION 
Bb TRUMPET and PIANO 
TROMBONE and PIANO 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE and PIANO 

Bb CLARINET and PIANO % 

VOCAL ORCHESTRATIONS 
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; M. WITMARK & SONS , 
% 619 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN-PREP 


TONE BELLS 


pal 








Endorsed by Leading Educators 
as the Answer to an Acute Need in 
Elementary School Music Classes 


Introduced at the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, American Prep Tone Bells were hailed 
as a practical answer to the problem of combin- 
ing interest and pleasure with instruction in 
elementary school music classes. 

Twenty individually mounted tone bars, each 
perfect in pitch and intonation, give 20 children 
an active part in making melody. More than 100 
musical games may be played on American Prep 
Tone Bells to assure the alertness and enthusiasm 
that mean so much in musical instruction. 

The many uses and advantages of American 
Prep Tones are described in a Teachers Instruc- 
tion Guide, just off the press. Mail the coupon 
for your free copy. 
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COMPOSITION 


(Continued from page 16) 


that way, through example, the 
student forms the habit of conscious 
creation, and gets away from the un- 
conscious hit-or-miss procedure that 
usually constitutes the young com- 
poser’s first steps. To say, as Toch 
does, that you cannot learn to be 
creative, is as untrue as to say that 
you cannot learn to sing. And if you 
don’t believe him, then you don’t 
give up in despair, either, when you 
don’t have someone with the pros- 
pects of Beethoven or Flagstadt in 
the studio! 

Technique, which is ever stressed 
and sought after, is something not 
apart from style, or from a com- 
poser’s or a specific work’s unique 
and expressive character. Therefore, 
if elementary theory, as Toch re- 
minds his readers, isn’t composition, 
or, as he puts ‘t, composition is some- 
thing different, then it follows that 
theory isn’t technique. But we know 
that composition requires technique. 
What, then, is technique? In one 
sense it is skill, facility. That, how- 
ever, is technique in its least signifi- 
cant sense, since many valuable 
works have been composed without 
benefit of this sort of technique. The 
sense in which technique is of prime 
importance is that in which the de- 
vices and forms used in a comyosi- 
tion are a means to an expressive 
end—not in the sense that skill and 
facility are shown, and that through 
them emerges something to say—or 
perhaps it doesn’t. Hence, too much 
stress can be laid—and often is—on 
a student’s a priori adoption of a 
form or device, and with the essential 
idea in his mind regarded as secon- 
dary or, too often, disregarded en- 
tirely. In teaching composition, the 
first and final attention of the teach- 
er should center on the essence—the 
uniqueness—of the student’s initial 
idea or point of departure, even if 
that idea is nothing more tangible 
than a certain mood; for we know 
that a mood can be a remarkably 
definite, if not always a tangible, 
thing! The teacher should bear in 
mind, and guide the student accord- 
ingly, that his technique should 
evolve out of the essence—yes, the 
urgency—of the expression of the 
idea that lies beyond the notes on 
the staff. Then the notes will come 
out right; they will be made to come 
out right—their choice, the devices 
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ee, Sissy! That voice is making things 

tough for Mr. Wayne. He’s wishing one 

of you girls didn’t want the part quite so 
badly. Or could sing a little less well. Or weren’t 
quite so game. It would make it easier to pick the 
loser. And that’s what’s bothering Tom Wayne. 
You see, your stern, reserved Mr. Wayne has a 
very soft spot in his heart for kids. Sometimes 
he can hide it, but mostly it shows. And that’s 
his problem — it makes so many kids want so 
much to be a big part of everything he does. 





s * . . 
Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas e Text books and literature « Band and 
* Educational Music Bureau, Inc. orchestra music e Instrumental solo and ensemble music e Instrumental methods « A com- 
30 E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. plete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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COMPOSITION 


(Continued from page 28) 
and medium employed, the arrange- 
ment (if it is a paraphrase or an 





/ 2 F |v Ss i|6é 7 es yo Nf lhe Vee arrangement), the formal sections 
and overall structure, and the di- 
W773 a 4 mensions, will depend as they should 
on the composer’s objective, however 
/7 16 “9 inadequately that objective is de- 
scribable except in musical language. 
20 2/ 22 25 |27 Ideas come to young and inexperi- 
enced composers, which are often 
26 27 29 imperceptible to them until pointed 
out. But that is the composition 
teacher’s business. If a greater or 
0 - 5 . . 
lesser degree, say, of angularity in 
J Yo Y/ a melodic line appears to be desired, 
7 IG ‘ 
then the teacher need only probe 
the student as to his intentions. A 
#2 43 44 x5 \¥6 97 : . a: eee 
little talking about it will increase 
78 9 r= rey rz the student’s awareness of what he 
actually wants; and the teacher will 
Sears S S . iG . S . > . 
rT) 7 ae ee > suggest changes Structure, the num 
ber of contrasting elements in a 
work, the extent of the economy of 
So 6o 6/ . . . 
material, the instrumentation, the 
"77 os 167 7 “9 manner of performance—these and 
more must all bedependent on what 
3 "9 rg the student is trying to say in his 
0 : : : : 
music. To help him to realize this, 
F to help him become aware of his 
6 subconscious talent, to help him 
os 7 discover what he is trying to say and 
how to express it concretely, these 
are the composition teacher’s job. 
(Solution on page 36) 
ACROSS 48 Khatchaturian’s fa- DOWN 33 Where Marian Ander- 
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14 Contemporary band ae 9 poser 39 Arabian gart 
leader : 56 “Stout-Hearted” — SO staff: 41 Wet crusts 
ar a 57 Bravo Senne 43 Founder of German 
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composer (Stabat Ma- 59 Vertical line on the veantiiee 45 Distinctive doctrine 
ter) : staff : 6 Newspaper article 46 Her Sree Pr pewe 
18 “Oh, Promise —" ei _ sp Nilntatteliiaticl 7 Famous 17th century ee eee ee 
19 “Ach, — Lieber Augus- Ge sie sas —— Italian painter and 19 - mee 
tine” emits. cin : composer oS area} 
0 Evil 64 Country tune; French 8 Puasle 51 Thrifty insect 
2] Picture 68 Wager 9 Addition 54 Mournful 
9 10” wee stery res ; 55 Fas , * 
23 Clarinet mouthpiece 10 Lif Sweet Mynery of 10 German dramatic com- jai How bo ypcaagshonson 1S 
25 C-flat _, Life ; poser, 18th century age On er ee 
a 71 Repeat (from the 11 Beadiam aves : 57 Kind of note; Latin 
99 Exist _ 7 sign); abbr. 12 Composer, pianist 58 Conducts an orchestra 
po ge ig : 73 Composer of _ ballet a. ae io 61 Over 
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Tonic Sol-Fa A a cnearngapec : 13 Composition for prac- Se een ae 
32 Soundpost: French 76 Popular piece in the ole 65 Captain in Twenty 
35 Harp chord; French s South 15 Negative Thousand Leagues un- 
37 — -beat 78 Make up as you play 22 Sense of pitch der the Sea 
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LEISURE-TIME 
FOR MUSIC 


ALPHA C. 


ROWING children have an ex- 

cess of energy, daring, imagi- 
nation, and curiosity. If these quali- 
ties find no outlet in work, training 
groups, and organized recreation, 
they are bound to find expression 
in less desirable directions—teen-age 
gangs, for instance. 

Music can and does play a large 
part in recreational activities. If the 
great amount of money and time 
spent on crime detection and pun- 
ishment were spent on prevention 
of crime, particularly among juve- 
niles, we might reduce drastically 
the amount of crime committed. 

Psychiatrists tell us that all chil- 
dren want affection, security, recog- 
nition, and adventure. Participation 
in music can help solve the problem 
of at least the last two mentioned. 
Recognition in music performance 
is a natural and just thing, and mu- 
sic is full of adventure. New desires 
and ambitions are often awakened 
by the imaginary trips we take 
through such music as Peer Gynt, 
Don Quixote, as well as through 
operas like Die Meistersinger, Mar- 
tha, William Tell, and The Flying 
Dutchman. In fact, music like this 
abounds in thrills, chills, and spills! 

As a supervisor of practice teach- 
ing at the elementary grade level I 
have seen children (particularly for- 
eign ones) gain approval of class- 
mates by singing songs from their 
own country. One boy who was a 


Dr. Mayfield is head of the Music 
Education Department at Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
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MAYFIELD 


candidate for the reform school was 
so proud of the chance to do crea- 
tive rhythms for his fourth grade, 
and so grateful for the praise he 
won that he became a much better 
citizen in his school community. 

Youth must not only be trained 
along the lines its inclinations and 
attitudes indicate, but also in social 
adjustment, health, and wise use of 
leisure. 

Never before have so many people 
had so much time on their hands— 
with pay—as today in the United 
States. The 40-hour week, the two- 
day week-end, the three-week vaca- 
tion with pay, early retirement on 
pension—these have created a major 
social upheaval. 


More Leisure 


Today about 42 million American 
workers are eligible for paid vaca- 
tions. Of about 13 million persons 
over sixty-five, only four million 
work or are the wives of working 
men ... the implications of this in- 
creased leisure time are enormous.! 

It is encouraging to music edu- 
cators (and this term includes 
all who impart knowledge in music) 
to learn from this same article that 
there’s a boom in art supplies and 
musical instruments. The record in- 
dustry shows a current retail volume 
of around $200,000,000, a large per- 
centage of which is now classical 
records.? 


*“America’s Vast New Leisure Class.” 
condensed from Business Week for Readers’ 
Digest, January 1954. 

* [bid. 





Providing wholesome recreation 
for young people, social workers in 
the city tell us, constitutes one of 
their greatest problems. This is par- 
ticularly true of youth who have 
grown up in small towns and rural 
areas which have inadequate library 
and museum facilities as well as 
meager concert opportunities. Peo- 
ple often have to be taught to use 
these advantages as a means of 
recreation in the urban areas. 

Common to all mankind is the 
enjoyment of music. It can contrib- 
ute to the relief of stress, strain, and 
the boredom caused by monotonous, 
repetitive labor which is necessitated 
by modern mass-mechanized produc- 
tion. Workers in a wartime muni- 
tions factory in England were asked 
for their reactions to music played 
during increased working hours. 
Some typical reactions were: “Stops 
you from grumbling,” “The music 
helps you take your mind off your 
troubles,” “Takes you out of your- 
self.” 

It is heartening to note that busi- 
ness executives in the United States, 
and in other countries, are giving 
time and attention to heightening 
the morale of employees, even 
though it may not be from the whol- 
ly humanitarian point of view. Nev- 
ertheless, with increased interest in 
workers’ health and morale may 
come less social maladjustment both 
in and out of the factory. 

As far back as April 8, 1940, Time 
Magazine stated that there were 
45,000,000 radios in the United 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CONCERT SIZE for SCHOOL BANDS 


% * VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 


% Contains Great Day, More Than You Know, 
A Time Oa My Hands, Without A Song and 
o Drums In My Heart. 

Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 

Also published for mixed (S.A.1.B.) voices. 


*IRENE OVERTURE 


Contains Alice Blue Gown, The Talk Of The 
Town, Irene, To Be Worthy and Castle Of 
Dreams. 

Scored for band by David Bennett. 

Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


A MELODIC CARAVAN 


Contains | Feel A Song Comin’ On, I'm In 
The Mood For Love, It's A most Unusual Day, 
Don't Blame Me and Cuban Love Song 
(Beguine Tempo). 

Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 


MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE 
Contains Father Of Waters, Huckleberry 
Finn, Old Creole Days and Mardi Gras. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


**TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


From the M-G-M. picture ‘Quo Vadis". 
Scored for bend by Erik Leidzen. 


*WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY 


Contains We're Off To See The Wizard, If 
| Only Had A Brain, The Merry Old Land Of 
Oz, Ding-Dong! The Witch Is Dead and 
Over The Rainbow. 

Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 

Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


*RIO RITA OVERTURE 


Contains Rio Rita, Following The Sun # 
Around, The Kinkajou, The Rangers’ Song & 


and If You're In Love You'll Waltz. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 
Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE 


Contains Song Of Love, Let Me Awake, 
There Is An Old Vienna Town, My Spring- 
time Thou Art, Keep It Dark and Three Little 
Maids. 

Scored for band by David Bennett. 

Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


COLORAMA 


Contains Deep Purple, Autumn Serenade, 
Royal Blue and White Orchids. 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 


** CONQUEST 


From the 20th Century-Fox picture ‘Captain i 


From Castile’. 
Scored for band by David Bennett, 


Full School Tnatrumentation 
Full Band $8.00 — Symphonic Band $12.00 
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DEEP PURPLE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler. 


STREET SCENE 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


With vocal solo of ‘Stairway To The Stars’’. 
Seored for band by David Bennett 


LAURA 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler. 


*THEY CALL IT AMERICA 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 
Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices. 


MARCH FOR AMERICANS 


Scored for band by David Bennett. 


SONG OF THE BAYOU 


With vocal solo. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES 


(March and Nocturne) 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


DOLL DANCE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler. 


ON THE TRAIL 


From the “Grand Canyon Suite”. 
Scored for band by David Bennett. 


MY OWN AMERICA 


For band and mixed (S.A.T.B.) chorus, 
Scored for band by Merle J. Isaac. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


With Cornet or Trombone solo. 
Scored for band by Erik Leidzen. 


Full School Vustramentation 


Full Band $6.00 — Symphonic Band $9.00 


y be played with or without mixed (S.A.T.B.) chorus. 


or **Full score included with symphonic band. 
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States, and gave staggering figures 
as to the average number of hours 
each radio is turned on. Even 
though there are TV sets in many 
American homes, Time Magazine 
(December 21, 1953) stated, A group 
of radiomen fearfully hired Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc., to find out if 
anyone was still listening to radio 
in the nation’s TV areas. Last week 
they were crowing about the re- 
sults: 

In TV areas, during an average 
winter day, two out of three adults 
said they had listened to radio; 94.5 
per cent reported they owned one 
or more radios in working order. 

Most people (57 per cent) listen 
to radio before and during break- 
fast, while they are busy dressing, 
bathing, eating, etc. 

A radio set is the most widely 
owned United States appliance: 1 
per cent ahead of refrigerators, 9 
per cent ahead of bathtubs, 16 per 
cent ahead of telephones, and 22 per 
cent ahead of TV sets. 


Television 


In the past four and one-half 
vears, during the period of TV’s 
prodigious growth, 43 per cent of 
the population bought new radios. 

These statistics, the writer be- 
lieves. are one of the greatest chal- 
lenges that can come to a music 
educator. What are we doing to in- 
fluence young people (and indirect- 
ly their parents) to listen to the 
many good music programs that are 
available for the mere turning of 
the dial? Fortunately, television has 
helped re-unite the American fam- 
ily, which, according to social work- 
ers, was in great need of unification. 
Parents being out late is one of the 
reasons that young people give for 
being away from home evenings. 

If we could review statistics on 
the number of people who attend 
the movies, plus the frequency of 
attendance, the findings might cause 
us to be more concerned with this 
source of recreational music. The 
field is a far-reaching one, and more 
and more good American compos- 
ers are giving their time and talent 
to writing music scores for Holly- 
wood. Parents and teachers can en- 
courage attendance at these and 
other types of good movies. 

Music can and does serve as an 
avocation for great numbers of peo- 
ple. We want this number to stead- 
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tly increase. Since the emphasis in 
music education should be on ap- 
preciation, music educators should 
encourage musical sincerity and en- 
joyment instead of mere technical 
perfection. 

Music is a forceful agency that 
unifies people, makes them feel 
more neighborly, stirs them to group 
feeling and civic pride, as well as to 
religious or patriotic fervor, as _per- 
haps nothing else is able to do. Be- 
cause of this, it serves humanity in 
a profound way. 

Music can purge tired nerve cells 
of their weariness and help restore 
the individual to a state of relaxa- 
tion, poise, and normal behavior. 
We call this music therapy. Because 
of these attributes it can be an aid 
to prevention of crime. To say that 
a boy who blows a horn never blows 
a safe may not be too much of an 
overstatement. Statistics taken in a 
reform school in Michigan revealed 
that not a boy in the school had 
ever had lessons on a musical instru- 
ment. 

Dr. A. Van de Wall (author of 
Music in Institutions) stated that 
officials at a woman’s prison in the 
East said that morale was at an all- 
time high when Dr. Van de Wall 
was directing and producing an 
operetta in that institution. The cast 
was comprised entirely of inmates, 
with an even larger number play- 
ing in the so-called orchestra which 
was heavily “scored” for rhythm 
band, or non-symphonic, — instru- 
ments. Pride in performance, the 
heightening of responsibility and an 
awakening of ego helped to alleviate 
monotony. Because of this increased 
activity, which 
wholesome means of escape from 
the confinement of prison existence, 
disciplinary measures were greatly 
reduced. 

While all of the aforementioned 
objectives are vital and important, 
we should bear in mind that music 
must keep its identity as an art, and 
must never lose sight of the fact 
that it should be taught primarily 
for the sake of beauty. Through 
beauty, however, may come a feel- 
ing for the finer things of life, there- 
by affecting character and morality. 
Almost without exception, children 
enter school with an innate love of 


the beautiful. It is our duty and 
privilege to foster this love of 
beauty, AAA 
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ITH the birthdays of two great Presidents, 

Abraham Lincoln and George Washington, 
occurring in the month of February, it seems logical 
to devote this column largely to music associated with 
those outstanding heroes of American history. Both 
had a number of songs written about them (Lincoln's 
list still stands as the longest of all time), and both 
had their musical preferences and favorites. 

One of Lincoln’s campaign songs used the tune of 
Dan Emmett’s “Old Dan Tucker,’ and another, 
called “Lincoln and Liberty,” fitted the music of 
“Old Rosin the Beau,” which had an active political 
life for more than thirty-five years. There was also 
a “Yankee Doodle for Lincoln,” starting with the 
couplet: 





Dr. Spaeth 


Yankee Doodle does as well as anybody can, sir, 

And like the ladies he’s for Abe and Union to a man, sir. 
A poem by James Sloan Gibbons, We Are Coming, Father Abraam, was set 
to music by both Stephen Foster and (more successfully) Luther Orlando 
Emerson, who also wrote the hymn-tune, Stand Up for Jesus. The assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln inspired a number of songs and at least 50 funeral 
marches. 

Washington’s death was likewise musically celebrated, and there were 
specific references to various stages of his career in popular song. Perhaps 
the earliest was a stanza in the original text of Yankee Doodle: 

And there was Cap’n Washington, and gentle folks about him: 
They say he’s grown so ‘tarnal proud, he will not ride without ‘em. 

Robert Treat Paine, who wrote Adams and Liberty (to the same tune as 
was later used by Francis Scott Key for The Star-Spangled Banner), was 
forced by an American Army Major to add a verse about Washington, to 
this effect: 

Should the tempest of war overshadow our land, 

Its bolts could ne’e rend Freedom’s temple asunder; 
For unmoved at its portals would Washington stand, 
And repulse with his breast the assaults of the thunder. 
His sword from the sleep of its scabbard would leap, 
And conduct with its point every flash to the deep! 


The “President’s March,” to which Joseph Hopkinson set the words “Hail, 
Columbia, Happy Land,” was composed by Philip Phile of Philadelphia, 
supposedly but probably not for W ashington’s inauguration. The poet’s 
father, Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and 
a close friend of our first President (to whom he dedicated several songs), 
wrote “A Toast to Washington” in 1778. There was also a “Washington’s 
March” (1784) and “Washington’s March at the Battle of Trenton” (1786). 

Lincoln did his share of popularizing both “Dixie” and the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” Only a few days before his assassination he turned the 
former into a national song by closing a speech at the White House with 
the words: “I see you have a band with you. I would like to hear it play 
‘Dixie.’ I have consulted the Attorney General, who is here by my side, and 
he is of the opinion that ‘Dixie’ belongs to us. Now play it!” 

The martyred President first heard the “Battle Hymn” sung by Chaplain 
Charles McCabe, who had been using it effectively in Libby Prison. Lincoln 
is said to have demanded a repetition, “with tears rolling down his cheeks.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s favorite song was “Oft in the Stilly Night,” whose 
music is of Scotch origin, possibly influencing the melody of “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” It was played at the funeral of the Great Emancipator. 
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Disc... Data 


NORMAN SHAVIN 


rs ee startling news in the mushrooming world of records is, of course, 
price reductions which began last December. Victor led the field in cuts, 
with major firms hopping on the bandwagon. All this is to the good of disc 
patrons; it may knock out some independent, smaller firms. It will take some 
time for dealers to get cut from under some of the chaos, but the feeling is 
that the dip won’t drop more than it has. It probably means greater sales in 
the long run, which is all to the good. The dip was long everdue (even 
though major firms reported they broke sales records in 1954). Now all we 
need is a cutback in the cost of high-fidelity equipment. Maybe it’s coming, 
with increased demand. Right now, have you heard? 
OPERA 

BeLLini: “I Puritani’; with Maria Callas, soprano; Giuseppe Di Stefano, 
tenor; Rolando Panderai, baritone, and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, bass; Tullio 
Serafin, conducting the orchestra and chorus of La Scala (Angel Records, 
three 12”, ANG-3502C). This is a brilliant recording of the Puritan drama 
of love vs, duty, set in England about 1650, during the wars between Crom- 
well and the Stuarts. Callas is radiant, and Di Stefano and Rossi-Lemeni 
match her moving portrayal. Puritani has those elegiac qualities and stun- 
ning melodies which capture the heart, and this version of it, the only full- 
length treatment on LP, will stand as the master over any competition for a 
long, long time. Full libretto, handsome brochure on La Scala, and magnifi- 
cent sound make this a splendid package. 

Strauss (Johann), “Wiener Blut” (“Vienna Blood’’); Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Karl Donch, Erich Kunz, Nicola Gedda; Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Otto Ackerman conducting (Angel, 2”, three sides only, ANG-3519). 





two 12 
Strauss never heard this three-act operetta, for he died in 1899, five months 
after one Adolf Muller had prepared the merry work for performance. This 
is the frothiest of items, all gaiety, which utilizes a potpourri of Strauss tunes. 
The soloists are uniformly fine, lending a lilt that Strauss would have loved. 
Handsome package, complete with English and German text, and notes. 
Sung in German. Sound is most faithful. 

Menorti: “Amelia Al Ballo” (“Amelia Goes To the Ball”); Margherita 
Carioso, soprano; Rolando Panerai, baritone; Giacinto Prandelli, tenor; 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Nino Sanzogno conducting (Angel, 12”, 
ANG-35140). Angel fills a gap, for a recording of Amelia is long overdue. 
The performance of this one-act comedy, written when Menotti was twenty- 
three, emerges as a sharply witty piece, done with verve and high drama. 
Slight cuts in the original to squeeze it on two sides tightens up the se- 
quence of climaxes. Nevertheless, it is a splendid recording, briskly paced. 
In short, Amelia _— to town.” Boxed, with Italian and English texts. 

BEvLuini: “Norma”; Maria Callas, soprano; Mario Filippeschi, tenor; Ebe 
Stignani, mezzo-soprano; Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, bass; Orchestra and Chorus 
of La Scala, Tullio Serafin, conducting (Angel, three 12”, ANG-3517C). 
Bellini’s greatest opera is a stunning series of melodic, often impassioned, 
tunes. Callas is at her best as a Druid priestess who loves a Roman consul, 
then perishes with him in a sacrificial pyre. Bellini’s melody is so over- 
whelmingly fine, his simplicity of music so precious, that one does not care. 
It is a dedicated performance throughout, and whether tragedy or romance 
is demanded, soloists and accompanists meet the tests with a kind of fervor 
that seldom is sealed on a disc. Angel’s splendid packaging includes Italian 
and English texts in a box, plus a handsome portfolio about La Scala. Sound 
is right up the hi-fi bug’s alley. 

GiorDANno: Highlights from “Andre Chenier”; Renata Tebaldi, soprano; 
Jose Soler, tenor (Cetra, 12”, A-50169). A fine te for the wallet-thin opera- 
lover who seeks a good reduction from the three-disc set of the complete 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The brightest star on the accordion horizon “hitches” his 
talent to another star—SETTIMIO SOPRANI. Dick Contino echoes the 
world-wide recognition of SETTIMIO SOPRANI accordions 

as superior instruments .. . built to withstand the rigorous treatment 
and to meet the tonal demands of a busy and exacting artist. 
Available soon, too, the new Settimio Soprani DICK CONTINO MODELS. 


BELL ACCORDION CORP. 115 E. 23rd Street « New York 


Exclusive Distributors: Settimio Soprani - American Bell ~. Cellini Products 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


(Continued from page 11) 


also, it should be said, a knowledge 
of when to and when not to inter- 
fere in matters of music. This con- 
flict, however, is still with us and 
will be for longer than we like to 
think. 

Any article en American church 
music should make mention, no mat- 
ter how short, of The American 
Guild of Organists. Founded Febru- 
ary 3, 1896, with a membership of 
34, this organization has grown 
steadily through the years and now 
boasts of over 13,000 members, with 
chapters in every state as well as in 
Hawail, Alaska, and the Canal Zone. 
There is no question that this group 
of professional musicians have 
labored long and successfully in 
raising the standards of church music 
as well as the spiritual (if not 
financial) well-being of the organist- 
choirmaster. 

So there is the picture from a 
publisher's desk. There is still room 
for improvement, but can anyone 
deny that the past fifty years have 
laid the keel as well as part of the 
superstructure for a strong and a 
native American heritage of church 
music? The greatest men of the 
earlicr centuries are still with us in 
spirit, the creators in Jiving fact, the 
interpretors in honored memory. 
The prospect for church worship is 
a bright one; surely we have made 
progress along the road to pure wor- 
ship where, m the words of the late 
Canon Winfred Douglas, “the prayer 
will sing and the music will pray.” 


AA# 
Answers 

1. horn, drum 6. piano, bassoon 
2. oboe, trumpet 7. harp, accordion 
3. saxophone, fife 8. celeste, piccolo 
4. banjo, mandolin 9. flute, clarinet 
5. cello, tuba 10. organ,viola 
ae ae 
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_Masie News 


C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 





OME of the things being done in film scores are 

so advanced that it is hair-raising,” composer 
David Raksin told me recently. “You become so 
engrossed in the dramatic situation on the screen 
you aren’t really listening, and hence not aware of 
the extremes in tonality and dissonance. If you were 
to hear some of this music with full concentration in 
the concert hall you would probably join the 
dowagers in parading out in indignation.” 

The forty-one year-old Philadelphia-born composer 
of Laura, The Bad and the Beautiful, and the cur- 
rently showing Suddenly, thinks that the failure to 
accept contemporary music easily is as much due to 
psychological as to musical factors. 

“Twelve-tone music scares mosi people,” says this former Schoenberg 
student, “but you would be surprised how often the twelve-tone row or Its 
variations are employed in current scores.” 

Raksin thinks one reason for its relative scarcity is that few composers 
know how to use it properly. Being exposed to twelve-tone music, or even 
attending a few seminars by the late master, does not guarantee its proper 
or expert use. 

Raksin relates that on one rather poor picture that didn’t interest him 
very much, he enjoyed himself by playing around with a twelve-tone row 
in the bass figuration, using a series of variations for viola d’amore, winds 
and three brass above. It was somewhat of a mystery story, and, his row 
spelled out the name of the chief character—who was not, of course, revealed 
on screen until the end of the picture. The producer was astounded to learn 
that in the main title music, he had given away the picture’s secret, and 
Was equally surprised to hear that the eerie score was written in the Schoen- 
berg idiom—which the producer thought he couldn’t stand! 

Raksin believes this sort of musical spoofing is a good deal more common 
than most listeners realize, and is one of the escape valves which keeps the 
film composer from becoming too constrained by the exacting details and 
banalities of his job, He gets a kick out of letters from people who write 
him to the effect that they “didn’t know music like this was being written 
for the movies.” “Well,” Raksin comments, “I ain’t the only guy who's 
turning it out. You would be surprised if you went to some pictures and 
sat through them with your eyes closed, and listened to the music rather 
than watched the screen, Actually, it’s rather amazing what we’re getting 
away with!” 

With his expressive oval face topped by greying hair, Raksin looks as 
though he might logically be type-cast as an ex-football hero who is now a 
favorite teacher at a top-flight boys’ prep school. After Philadelphia with 
Harl MacDonald and Isadore Freed (and later California studies with 
Schoenberg) and a spell in dance band and radio arranging, he came to 
Hollywood in 1935, where one of his first breaks was as arranger for Charles 
Chaplin on Modern Times. 

Chaplin’s contribution at that time was chiefly to whistle or hum a tune 
for the music to accompany a specific situation in the picture. Raksin’s job 
Was to write the tune down, and shape it into form by development, orches- 
tration, and timing with the action. After a few days, he was fired by Chaplin 
for having disagreed with some of the latter’s musical ideas—which he had 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


(Continued from page 36) 


protested as being too banal. Later he was re-hired, and, as he frankly admits. 
came to realize that Chaplin’s instinct was that of genius. 

“I was having hi-falutin’ ideas,” Raksin acknowledges, “but Chaplin was 
unconsciously realizing the communicative, linking power of simple, lyrical 
music to coat or strengthen a given dramatic situation. Even Monsieur 
Verdoux, the most ‘inte!lectual’ of Chaplin’s films, used music of an un- 
complicated nature with deft touches of emotion and irony to point up a 
scene or a whole philosophy expressed with a mere gesticulation. And in 
Limelight, of course, the essentially Tchaikovsky character of much of the 
music adds tremendously to the emotional power of a basically simple, 
moving tale, Anything more complicated—thematically speaking—would be 
a distraction. But this is Chaplin’s mark—a fantastic ability to realize just 
how far sentiment may be pushed toward sentimentality before it becomes 
so banal as to be disturbingly humorous.” 

Like everyone else in Hollywood, Raksin has gone through periods when 
he was typed in the mind of the average producer. At one time, as he puts it, 
he was “a horror, main title, battle, and montage man.” Then he got into 
a comedy rut, only to backslide again. That was when he was given Laura, 
the comedy-mystery which is still a little gold mine, thanks to the recurring 
popularity of its title song. 

His favorites are his scores for Force of Evil, a grim tale about a crooked 
lawyer, with the late John Garfield; Carrie, the film version of Dreiser’s 
novel; The Bad and the Beautiful, the peak of his three-year M-G-M tenure; 
Forever Amber (here he emphasized he was talking about scores!); and his 
current release, Suddenly, a melodrama which has an attempted Presidential 
assassination as a major incident. He also has a fondness for his two delightful 
UPA cartoon scores—Madeleine, and The Unicorn in the Garden, based on 
contemporary fables by Bemelmans and Thurber. 

Right now he is going quietly mad as the TV production “Life with 
Father,’ for which he writes the music, is being converted to film. This 
means he writes two half-hour scores weekly—one for the current “live” 
show, and another for a different filmed episode to be later televised. At the 
same time he is doing the music for the new Sid Harmon—Philip Yordan 
picture, Big Combo—story of a crooked syndicate. How he finds time also to 
work on a batch of music which he hopes “will widen the scope of the 
popular song” (evidently through some sort of a symphonic-construction 
technique applied to the medium), be with his family, make himself a new 
reel for his fishing rod, and still be one of the most regular concertgoers in 
the Hollywood film music colony, I don’t know. But it seems to be the 
Hollywood habit. 

This ability to spread his talents and interests wide, but not thin, is 
perhaps the reason he has some right to say that it makes him laugh to hear 
people talk about the impractical musician. This labeling of the creative 
musician as impractical brings him to the point of explosion. “A time-study 
man coordinating assembly-line flow has nothing on the mathematical tim- 
ing and coordination problems faced daily by the average film composer 
as part of his job,” Raksin retorts. And he adds, significantly and justifiably, 
“I think it’s rather remarkable that so much creative imagination and 
musicianship is displayed by our better film composers under these tyran- 
nizing technical demands.” 444 
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heard America sing. In bayou and 
in sugar camp, by flickering fires 
along the railroad tracks, or in cool 


tape some songs to be transcribed loggers ways, and in the prairie sun, 





later. (I still flinch to remember be- 
ing told that all the tapes were erased 
when they had served their editorial 
purpose.) And all the time all of us 
felt good because here in our offices 
for a little time was a man who had 
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he had heard America singing. Here 
among us was a singer who knew our 
great, broad, sprawling, teeming, 
tempestuous, stern, beautiful land— 
a man who had heard our people 
sing. AAA 
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KNOW ? 


ALL you need to re-pair these ten 
musical instruments is a_ pencil. 
Each has been broken into two 
pieces—a piece to each list. Can you 
re-pair them back into 10 whole 
instruments? 


l. bag ion 
2, aut ore 
3. sack O 
t. tub tom 
5. accord in 
6. harmonic pipe 
7. cell a 
8. tom but 
9. viol boy 
10. band a 
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Arm-Chair 
Racing 








No need to run for this race. Just see 
how good you are at running a line 
from each musician to a song asso- 
ciated with his or her native land. 
To finish first, race all of them cor- 
rectly. Each error or omission puts 
you back one place in the finishing 
order. 

1. Lily Pons 
. George Gershwin 
Jose Iturbi 
. Enrico Caruso 
. Arthur S. Sullivan 
. Jascha Heifetz 
. John McCormick 
Franz Liszt 
Johann Sebastian Bach 

10. Franz Schubert 
O Sol Mio 
God Save The Tsar 
Hungarian Rhapsody 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
McNamara’s Band 
Viennese Waltz 
The Flying Dutchman 
The Spanish Cavalier 
Alouette 
London Bridge 

(Solution on page 48) 
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CAREERS 


(Continued from page 15) 


The Buffalo Symphony has a 22- 
week season plus a 10-week summer 
season. The minimum weekly sal- 
ary is $85. This comes to $ 2.720, plus 
some recordings. 

The Rochester Philharmonic has 
a 30-week season, but no summer 
session, at $95 per week, plus some 
recordings. 

The Dallas Symphony has a 20- 
week season, but no summer season, 
and no recordings, at $75 per week. 

The New Orleans Symphony has 
a 22-week season, plus 8 weeks in the 
summer at $75 per week, no record- 
ings. 

The Cleveland Orchestra has a 30- 
week season at $105 per week mini- 
mum for the first two years. After 
two years of service, the minimum 
becomes $115 per week. This comes 
to about $3,150, or $3,450 after two 
years. The orchestra does record and 
also has a summer session from six 
or eight, to ten weeks, at which the 
minimum becomes $65 per week. 

The Kansas City Orchestra has a 
20-week season with a minimum of 
$80 per week but no recordings; 
and a summer season of ten or 
eleven weeks at $100 per week for 
a lucky small group of the musi- 
cians. 

The Baltimore Symphony has a 
20-week season at an $80 minimum. 
No summer work and no recordings. 

The Houston Symphony has a 24- 
week regular season plus a 10-week 
summer season. If you are lucky 
enough to get in on the summer ses 
sion, you can earn about $2,720. 


Opportunities for Higher 
Salaries 


However, all the salaries men- 
tioned are, of course, the minimum. 
If you are a good player and a good 
business man, and if the organiza- 
tion wants you, you no doubt can 
ask for more money and perhaps get 
it. For example, the average salary 
in Orchestra X is not $75 per week, 
which is the minimum, but rather 
$90 per week. One of the reasons for 
this is that the new conductor has 
been a little rough on the musicians 
and thirty decided to leave the or- 
chestra last year. So, in order to 
attract players there, more than the 
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A beautiful crackle finish stand with 
malleable steel base for non-tip stability, all 
steel rods specially designed to eliminate 
wobbly joints, non-slip thumb screw. The one 
piece metal desk adjusts to any angle, has 
» wide ledge to support music. Desk size: 
13” x 20”. A solid metal desk is also available 
at the same price as the cut-out model 
illustrated. PRICE: $10.25 Eacu. IN Dozen 
EMBUR Lots, $10.00 EacH. 

ALL METAL 
MUSIC STAND 
NO. 295 
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ALL METAL CONDUCTORS STAND 


Features the same sturdy construction as the 
EMBUR music stand. Extra large, one-piece, 
solid metal desk adjusts to any height or 
angle. Wide music shelf. Desk and shelf 
finished in harmonic two tone silver color 

* effect. Desk is 13” x 20’. PRICE: $16.50 Eacu. 





EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music 
for choruses, operettas and cantatas e Text books and 
literature ¢ Band and orchestra music « Instrumental 











solo and ensemble music « I: ds e 
A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aide for every phase of music education. 
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YOUTH CHOIRS 


(Continued from page 17) 


they will have less time to get into 
trouble. Let them have a definite 
voice in the interpretation of the 
music. They love to show off their 
knowledge of the principles of 
phrasing, pronunciation, and breath- 
ing that they have learned in school, 
so ask them to help you pick out the 
points which need improvement. 
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Peel Out Ye Bells 
Come See the Place 
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Come Ye Faithful 
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A disorderly group of youngsters 
can easily spoil the worshipful mood 
of the church service. This is espe- 
cially true if the group is seated fac- 
ing the congregation in a choir loft. 
Many choir directors, however, find 
it dificult to supervise young people 
during the worship service. The 
problem becomes especially acute 
when the director must also serve at 
the organ console. You cannot ex- 
pect to stop two teen-age girls from 
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whispering while you are occupied 
with the modulation from the of- 
fertory to the doxology. Here are 
some suggestions which may prove 
useful with choirs of different ages. 

If you do not play the organ you 
should sit in the choir loft facing the 
children. Many times all that is 
necessary is a slight shake of the 
head to discourage a_behind-the- 
bulletin conversation. You set a con- 
stant example of deportment for 
them to follow. If you hold your 
hymnal in a prescribed manner, they 
can easily follow your lead. Natur- 
ally you cannot do this if you have 
to play the organ, but you can train 
one of the mothers to take charge of 
the group. But be sure that she 
knows just what to do. And never 
use more than one mother at a time. 
Divided authority is worse than 
none at all. Also, it looks very 
clumsy to have too many adults 
mixed in with the youngsters. In one 
church in an eastern city, four moth- 
ers walk in the processional with a 
preschool age choir of twenty; their 
presence is quite obvious. If the 
group is to sit in the congregation, 
you can station one mother at cach 
end of the pew. 


Standards 

Always make sure that the stand- 
ards of deportment are thoroughly 
understood before the service begins. 
Let all of your choirs know that talk- 
ing and gum-chewing will not be 
tolerated. Once again, do not make a 
threat ‘unless you are prepared to 
carry it through. 

Because teen-agers like to be con- 
sidered adults, you should give them 
as much responsibility as they will 
assume. But do not hesitate to take 
them to task for even the smallest 
violation of the standards. On the 
other hand, be lavish with sincere 
praise when they have done them- 
selves proud. Young people will 
never consider their deportment im- 
portant unless you make an issue of 
it. Be rigid with your standards and 
aim for near-adult behavior, then 
show the youngsters that you are 
genuinely proud of them when they 
come through, AAA 


Dr. Graham is a member of the 
music department faculty at the State 
Teachers College in East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, Part one of his article 
appeared in the January issue of Music 
JOURNAL. 
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minimum is often offercd. 

Since the major portion of a sym- 
phony orchestra is made up of string 
players—and since, during the past 
few years, there has been a great 
shortage of good string players, the 
demand for them is rather great. In 
most cases, string players will receive 
somewhat above the minimum if 
they are imported from out of town. 
In this respect, the wind players are 
in a rather unique position. The 
fact that, in a symphony orchestra, 


tunities and from the information 
that I have received, it is doing a 
good job. It is the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, P.O. Box 
164, Charleston, W. Va. As you can 
well understand, the single and un- 
attached musician has fewer prob- 
lems to consider than does the musi- 
cian with the responsibilities of a 
family in considering a symphony 
career. On the other hand, I can 
think of several couples, both of 
whom are musicians, who are play- 
ing in some of these orchestras and 
making out rather well. The prob- 
lem here is to persuade the conduc- 


tor to engage your wife or husband 
as well as you. It can be done! 


The Musician’s Union 

There is one practical prerequisite 
for playing in a symphony orchestra. 
(It probably will not concern you 
until you are ready to step out into 
a symphony job, but you might 
make a note of it and refer to it at 
the proper time.) That is, you must 
become a member of the American 
Federation of Musicians, which is an 
afhliate of the American Federation 
of Labor. All professional sympho- 
nies are unionized and, whether you 
like it or not, you are or will become 





each wind player is a soloist entitles 
him or her to special treatment. 








First of all, he has to be good and H al vA h Ch | 
dependable. Then, he can almost amorous an leve ly oruses | 
demand his own salary if he is 
wanted badly enough. In any case, a ae 
he can expect quite a bit more than T. T. B. B. | 
the minimum and certainly _—e Charles Bryan (arr.)......... CHAMMOMYE os do van oaks 25 
than the average string player in the Pe ln Sos hv bes Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee.. .15 
orchestra. Then, of course, the first J. W. Clokey eas : is 
“eget ; ay rar ee ee ee ee eee re oe AS 
chair stringmen, the concert-master. Cecil Forsyth ; : ia 
and assistant concert-master usually ecil Forsyth ............... Old King Cole .. o: cv. ceva 29 
receive pay commensurate with the CE PI nin a oideind ens PT ee oe 16 
responsible positions they hold. Bx: tee Bs. sabe. oe cuk. «. Fe Set g 5 6054s deae asso. 5 
George F. McKay ............ Pitty Gomi ecac rag eke dss. AS 
Combination Jobs and Scottish Folk Song .......... Charlie Is My Darling....... mf 
Employment Between Seasons Rete: Teyher iis. ose cascis Captain Stratton’s Fancy .... 30 ff 
Now, the question arises, what 
does one do during the twenty or 
thirty weeks between seasons? That J . F I S ¢ H E R & BR O ° 
is a difficult one to answer, and it is 119 West 40th Street 
that very question that makes the F 
picture of the symphony field a New York 18, N. Y. 
rather discouraging one for many. 
Yet, these orchestras are going on 
and there are always musicians to = @ 
play in them. Some manage to com- avorite ee Folia 
bine private teaching with their sym- CLARINET AND PIANO 
phony work, Certain lucky and good CUNLIFFE—Collection of Clarinet Solos $1.00 
yess ae veatechas — : wera HARTMAN—Warner Clarinet Ensembles (4 Bb Salen fs 1.00 
or, in some cases, full-time teaching WARMELIN—Orphean Clarinet Solos 125 
job in smaller colleges or private WARMELIN—Orphean Clarinet Duets ...... 1.25 
schools. Still others find non-musical 
employment between seasons in busi- CORNET AND PIANO 
ness or industry. A few even own a CLARKE—Olympian Cornet Solos, 2 Vols... . . Each 1.25 
little business along with the syn- MESANG—Warner Cornet Ensembles “pes Bb ) Comets) es 1.00 
phony job. In fact, there are a num- SIMON—Olympian Cornet Duets .... . 1.25 


ber of symphony orchestras, such as 
in Ft. Wayne, Indiana; Birmingham, 
Alabama; and Atlanta, Georgia that 


TROMBONE AND PIANO 
CIMERA—Eolian Trombone Solos ........... sve s ieee 
SILLAWAY—Collection of Trombone Solos _. ce: 1.00 


guarantee a teaching position or, a 

job in business or industry along XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS AND PIANO 

with the symphony contract. This BETHANCOURT—Coll. of Xylophone or Marimba Solos .. 1.00 
combination part-time symphony Write For "On Approval” Copies 


and extra job has become rather 
popular during the past few years. 
There is an agency which helps 
young musicians secure such oppor- 


CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 


506 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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a laborer working at music for a liv- 
ing as well as for artistic and aesthet- 
ic accomplishment. The union you 
join will be your economic protec- 
tion as far as it can go. 


Preparation 


The question is often asked: How 
can I prepare myself for a symphony 
careerz The answers, I believe, are 
not complex. 


(J) Learn to master your instru- 


ment. 

(2) Play as much music as you 
can. 

(3) Listen to as much music as 
you can. 


(4) Become a good sight readei 
by reading and playing music 
at sight at every opportunity. 

(5) Get as much ensemble and 
orchestral experience as pos- 
sible. 

(6) Always be alert and interested 
when playing in an orchestra. 
A conductor will more readily 
fire a player for being slow 
and disinterested than tor 
making a good healthy mis- 
take. 

(7) Learn as much orchestra re- 
pertoire as possible. There 
are many good collections 
which are accessible for study. 





sight 
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Pick up any Edgware and 
look inside. Notice the absolute 


perfection of that bore! No rough spots. 
No scale-correcting undercuts because 
every Edgware is right. That’s accuracy, 


uniformity never before thought 


possible in the manufacture of fine 


down the 







woodwinds. Any Edgware you buy has 


exceptional intonation. There can 
be no exceptions. 
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BRUNO 


For full particulars on the world’s 
most popular clarinet, write 

C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 W. 34th 
Street, New York or 1100 
Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 

In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes, 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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Perfectly smooth 
No undercuts 
No rough spots 


dgware 


$129.50 with case for 
Grenadilla wood model. 
Ebonite, $119.50 retail. 


There are the Richard Strauss 
and Wagner Orchestral Stud- 
ies, the Modern Concert-Mas- 
ter and the most recent excel- 
lent three-volume orchestra! 
excerpts put out by Josef Gin- 
gold, the concert-master of the 
Cleveland Symphony. There 
are also similar volumes for 
wind and brass players. 


Application and Audition 


If you desire to play in a sym 
phony and feel that you are some. 
what qualified, write to the man- 
agers or conductors of the sympho- 
nies in which you are interested, and 
ask them for an audition. You will 
receive word that Mr. So and So 
will hold auditions in New York 
City, or Chicago, or wherever thev 
are held, at such a place and time. 
You will appear at a specified time. 
The conductor will generally ask 
you to play something for him — 
probably a concerto movement in 
order to hear and see how well you 
handle your instrument. Then he 
will give you something to sight read. 
and you just hope and pray that it 
is something you have played before. 
If it is not, then, if you haven’t had 
much practice in sight reading, you 
will wish that you had taken some 
one’s advice. Also, during this time 
he will size up your personality, and 
if he likes you and your playing, the 
chances are that he will offer you a 
contract. If not, you try other con- 
ductors until you get a job. If you 
like the job, the city, and what it 
has to offer you, and if you are able 
to make both ends meet, you might 
want to remain another year. If not. 
you might want to advance yourself, 
so you play more auditions for a 
better position or a better orchestra. 
This can go on until you arrive at a 
first-rate orchestra or arrive at a posi- 
tion of a first chair, and by that time 
you will feel like settling down to i 
comfortable and artistic life. 


Chamber Music 


You may have in mind the organ- 
ization of a wind or string chamber- 
music group as a career. This is cer- 
tainly an ideal devoutly to be wished. 
It is something wonderful to work 
for—but let us look at the scene. As 
a part-time project, it can work out 
very well and add to one’s income. 
There are woodwind and _ brass 
groups of symphony orchestras that 
play several engagements during a 
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season. The same is true of string 
quartets made up of symphony per- 
sonnel. But, to make a career of a 
string quartet or wind group is al- 
most impossible without some pri- 
vate or foundation backing. And at 
that, the artistic standard is so high 
that it is very difficult to organize the 
perfectly matched and balanced per- 
sonnel. There are quartets that do 
play chamber music exclusively for 
a living. There are the Budapest, 
the Hungarian, The New Music. 
Quartetto Italiano, and a few others. 
I can assure you that their artistic 
lives are wonderful. I am not so sure 
that they have an easy time of it 
economically. Whereas a soloist re- 
ceives a good part of a fee for him- 
self and it is usually a large fee, a 
quartet has to divide a much smaller 
fee in four parts. Also, the quartet 
has to travel constantly, as does the 
concert artist. 


Quartets in Residence 

However, there are quartets which 
have been able to remain intact and 
secure a rather comfortable financial 
status by becoming a part of a col- 
lege or university program, for ex- 
ample. The Juilliard Quartet re- 
ceives an annual salary from the 
Juilliard School of Music, for which 
they do some teaching and play some 
concerts at the school. All extra con- 
certs and tours are apart from the 
school, and the Quartet receives the 
fees. The Walden Quartet at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the LaSalle 
Quartet at the University of Cincin- 
nati, are similar examples. It does 
take work, perseverance, help, luck. 
and many other factors. Even if you 
do not make a career of chamber 
music, I would urge you to take as 
much of it as your schedule will 
stand. Regardless of what you may 
do in life, you will receive no greater 
musical pleasure than calling your 
colleagues together for an evening 
of string or wind quartets or quin- 
tets — even without monetary com- 
pensation. 


Broadway “Pit Orchestras” 

Playing in the pit orchestras of 
Broadway musicals is another popu- 
lar but often insecure area of the 
profession. ‘The salaries are general- 
ly good—semething like $100 per 
week at present. The same pull and 
versatility necessary for radio work 
is needed for the theatre. If you are 
lucky enough to be able to play in a 
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hit show, the chances are that you 
will have a 52-week-a-year job for as 
long as the show runs—and some 
have run six, seven, or eight years. 
But in case your show receives poor 
notices in the papers, it may close 
in a matter of days. The first Broad- 
way show I played in lasted four 
days. The next one lasted twenty- 
odd weeks. And, had I accepted the 
concert-mastership of Annie Get 
Your Gun, instead of getting out of 
that area, I probably would have 
been hacking away et poor Annie 






are 


for about nine years, nine times a 
week. 

In closing, 1 would like to refer 
you to a rather detailed resumé of 
the state of music in the United 
States today, and its economic rami 
fications. You will find this article 
in the November, 1954, issue of the 
International Musician, entitled 


“The Crisis in Live Music Today.” 
You will find it most informative 
and worth-while reading. 
I wish that I could give you a 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Joints of an Edgware are metal capped as shown in the 


above view. Moisture can’t seep into the end grain with this 


protection. So, a condition that often leads to cracking 


is prevented right at the start. 
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A LITTLE OF DISC AND DATA 


(Continued from page 34) 


opera, Fervidly sung, especially by Tebaldi, it relates an almost-unrelieved 
tragedy based on incidents about an historical figure, Chenier, caught up in 
the whirlpool of the Fiench Revolution. Sound is fine, but this reviewer 
would have liked the inclusion of the overture to add comprehensiveness. 
Verpi: Highlights from “Don Carlo”; Maria Caniglia, soprano; Ebe 
Stignani, mezzo-soprano; Mirto Picchi, tenor; Paolo Silveri, baritone; Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, bass (Capitol, 12”, Cetra A-50168). First performed in 1867, 
and almost forgotten here until its revival at the Metropolitan in 1950, this 
Spanish-set tragedy has been recorded with admirable fidelity. Caniglia’s 
highs leave a bit to be desired; they sit heavily and lack some lustre. Lemeni’s 
tragic figure is authentic. The work, grand in conception, provides thrilling 
music, and this reduction from the complete opera set is worth its shekels. 


OTHER VOCAL 


BerLioz: “Requiem”; Ray De Voll, tenor; Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Oratorio Society, Theodore Hollenbach, conducting 
(Columbia-Entre, two 12”, EL-53). A timely offering during the grand 
revival of interest in Berlioz, this performance is blessed with stirring singing 
en masse, led by the well-endowed tenor. We might ask for better acoustics, 
but the group has preserved the intensity and power of this ten-part item 
that ranks among the composer’s inspired testaments to his own genius. This 
is the better of the two LP versions now available. 

Prokorirv: “Alexander Nevsky”; Ana Maria Iriarte, mezzo-soprano; 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra and Chorus, Mario Rossi, conducting (Van- 
guard, 12”, VRS-451). It is obvious that Vanguard has lavished its affection 
on this history-inspired cantata about the Russian hero who led his people 
against the invading Knights of the Teutonic Order. The seven-part work 
has some amazing musical effects, and for raw and gripping excitement, this 
version of Nevsky knocks out its single competitor. Miss Iriarte lives up to 
her acclaimed talents. 

Dersussy: “Three Song Cycles’; Flore Wend, soprano; Odette Gartenlaub, 
piano. (Haydn Society, 12”, HSL-106). Debussy’s own poetry, “Proses 
Lyriques”; Louys’ “Chansons de Bilitis,” and “Trois Ballades,” by Francois 
Villon, are pretty fragile, sensitive items that take close listening. Miss Wend 
understands what she’s about, but she lacks some of the qualities demanded 
by these gossamer vignettes. It’s still a unique item, and one with strong 
appeal for voice lovers. Sound is fine. , 

“First CHRISYMAS IN CArors”: Societas Musica Choir of Copenhagen, 
Jorgen Hansen, director (Haydn Society, 12”, HSL-150). Too late for review 
for Christmas, but an excellent buy at any time. A most impressive retelling 
of the Christmas drama in 12 carols, sung with solemn and joyous purpose, 
and one of the finest seasonal items ever offered. Arranged in sequence, the 
carols, sung with purity and absorbing but undemonstrative artfulness, tell 
of Christ’s birth, from Mary and Joseph’s search for an inn to the return of 
the shepherds from the fields, and related items. Faultless English, with all 
the texts provided, strikingly boxed. 

Soncs AND ArtAs: Sung by Lydia Cortese, soprano (Epic Record Co., 10”, 
Epic-101). This includes items by Delibes, Offenbach, and two English and 
French poems, one of them by Miss Cortese. English one side; French version 
on the reverse. Save your money. 

BrAuMs: “Songs of Brahms”; Nell Rankin, contralto; Carlton Cooley, 
viola; Coenraad V. Bos, piano (Capitol, 12”, P-8289). One of the kindest 
things done for the ear is this soothing record of eight songs set to music by 
Brahms. They include “When I Yearn No More,” “Cradle Song of the 
Virgin,” “In Dead of Night,” and “The Little Sandman,” plus four others 
based on texts in Ecclesiastes and I Corinthians. Miss Rankin, who has 
starred at the Met, the Vienna Opera, and La Scala, lends sensitive phrasing, 
glowing beauty framed in lush sound. In this intimate offering, she is aided 
by the fine violist, and Bos, who played the first performance of the Four 
Serious Songs in 1896 with Brahms present. A moving disc; English and 
German translations on the jacket; sung in German. 
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more encouraging economic picture 
of the symphony and its related 
fields. At the moment, from a prac- 
tical point of view, it is not very 
lucrative. From a cultural and musi- 
cal point of view, there is much to 
be said for it. If you are considering 
such a career, | would urge you to 
think about it carefully and then go 
into it realistically. I can only repeat 
that if you want to do something 
badly enough and if it means so 
much to you, you will pursue it with 
all your vigor and make every effort 
to overcome its obstacles. 


YOUR CAREER 
IN OPERA 


PERA in this country can 

scarcely be considered a sepa- 
rate profession. There are few estab- 
lished companies, and not more than 
a few hundred Americans make their 
living by singing in opera. That is 
the bitter truth. The Metropolitan 
employs a nucleus of trained singers 
in the chorus, and a certain number 
of singers in the leading roles and 
secondary roles. New York City Cen- 
ter has done very important pioneer 
work during the last ten or fifteen 
vears. San Francisco has a company 
of its own. Fortunately, Chicago has 
recently revived its own company 
with a short season, following the 
practice of the Metropolitan, in fea- 
turing outstanding personalities who 
will draw audiences. New Orleans, 
Miami, and certain cities in Texas 
have short seasons through the win- 
ter. The Cincinnati opera employs 
quite a few Americans during its 
summer season and there are several 
small traveling companies. 

Then there is a great deal of oper- 
atic activity in colleges such as Ober- 
lin. Of course, you cannot call that 
commercial activity because you 
can’t earn a living doing it. The 
most intensive school activity is pos- 
sible in schools which have a lot of 
money to spend and a graduate de- 
partment large enough to permit 
them to cast more ambitious things. 

There are a few Oberlin graduates 
who are making a living singing 
opera. Lee Wolovsky, since leaving 
Oberlin, has sung for two years at 
Strassburg. John Gurney, a former 
student in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and Thelma Votipka are 
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| other Oberlin students who have had 
successful opera careers. 


2 & C ke N T iB U 5 L : C A T : a x S Most of these companies build 


their casts around — outstanding 


names, so it is unusual for a person 

Original Compositions . “— out - pte 7 for two 
or three years more, and get into 

leading roles in opera. That happens 
occasionally, as with Patrice Munsel, 
but it is not the usual occurrence. 

THREE FLUTES However, there are other opportuni- 
ties. Secondary roles are very inter- 
esting for certain voices, and they do 
revised and edited by offer opportunities. The chorus, 
another outlet, is most demanding. 

QUINTO MAGANINI But before a singer can even get into 
the chorus at the Metropolitan he 


for 


Unaccompanied 





Concert Trio ....Kaspar Kummer $2.00 must know twenty or twenty-five 
Opus 24 (1795-1870) operas, and the work requires great 
Three Little Kittens ......Quinto Maganini .. 75 maturity and solidity physically and 
(1897 ) vocally. It is hardly to be recom- 
Grand Trio, Opus 93, No. | ........ E. Walckiers 2.50 mended for people who are looking 
in Eh Major for a way to get started, however. 
Grand Trio, Opus 93, No. 2 ........E. Walckiers a 2.50 
in A Major Fees for Stars 
Grand Trio, Opus 93, No. 3 =. Walckiers 2.50 As to the pay, opera itself is not 
in C Major greatly rewarding. To be frank, it 


serves as a steppingstone for many 
EDITION MUSICUS NEW YORK other things. It is a jumping-off 
place, it is publicity—a path to rec- 

ognition, by working for somebody 
else before you can begin to work for 
yourself. The contracts are drawn up 
in several ways. Chorus and second- 
ary roles, as well as some other prin- 
cipal work, are contracted on a week- 
ly basis, whereas the leading people 
have a certain number of perform- 
ances specified. The Metropolitan 
| considers as its very top fee for sing- 
ers who’are world renowned, the sum 
of $1,000 a performance. They will 
| not go beyond that now. That is 
chicken feed as compared to some of 
the performance fees in TV and 
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Add “Professional Appearance” radio. 
CHORAL STANDS for Greater Audience Appeal I do not paint a brilliant picture 
ide anita Your Choral Group will “Look Better” and it will because there is so much to be 
cocmateal “Perform Better” with the semi-circular stepped-up learned, so much to be done, and the 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- i - 
Sisk Mabie diidiilan tnd deans. good Lord has to be on your side. 
MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS have strong, plywood You have to have excellent lungs and 
loi ! H . . . . 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands throat. a constitution which permits 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, “ ei 
a 36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, you to weather all sorts of physical 
%* TAPERED ENDS FOR a a miners in na 8 of 8”, ig ll ee upsets, or to take long rehearsals, to- 
“,. Units and sections clamp securely together for . : : : 
SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP sasieh ohne da-adaiaiin cee aaieanie. gether with a mind which permits 
* QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL Write for detailed information you to absorb and retain difficult 
* LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR MITCHELL MFG. Co. music, and a temperament which 
COMPACT STORAGE 2752 S, 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. permits you to be dependable and 


to hold a performance together when 
it seems to be going to pieces. 
Musical Comedy 


When we turn to musical comedy, 
the picture is more encouraging. 
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The noted critic, A. Fleugel Horn, 
directs his attention to Harry Simeone’s 
new piece for band, 


HI-FALUTIN HOEDOWN 


"In these vibrant variations the crea- 
tive imagination of Harry Simeone is 
applied to the matter of exploring the 
musical resources of an old Ozark fiddlin’ 
tune — “Arkansas Traveler.” 


extol? 


Quite logically the setting is in the hay 
barn where all square dances were 
called prior to the mass migration of 
partners and sets to the “big city.’ The 
opening phrase of the theme is stated 
first by the trombones and then by the 
woodwinds against a contrapuntal 
conglomerate of instrumental imitations 
of sounds from the nearby barnyard — 
sounds of chickens, cows, horses, roosters 
and pigs. 


@ S 


The novel introduction is followed by a 
straightforward statement of the entire 
theme in traditional concert fashion. In 
this statement and subsequent ones Mr. 
Simeone demonstrates how readily the 
theme lends itself to successive treatment 
as a sweet tune, a Music Hall opus, and 
a boogie bounce; each of these episodes 
is made more interesting by the injection 
of melodic and harmonic variations. After 
the boogie movement the return to the 
introduction provides a background for 
the introduction of canonic imitation. The 
final statement in strength leads into the 
development, recapitulation, climax and 
ending—all in the style of the overture.” 


Fluegel wouldn't fool you... 
Hi-Palutin’s for your band 


Full Band: $10.00 
Symphonic Band: $12.00 


Write for reference copy of conductor's score 


Shawnee Fess ine. 
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Lots of people thus earn a living and 
pay for further voice study. The re- 
hearsal time is rather strenuous, I 
assure you, but if you are fortunate 
enough to get into a show that has 
a run of several months, you will 
have an income which will make fur- 
ther study possible. 

Naturally, you have to live on a 
backward schedule because your 
working hours are rather late at 
night. Usually you are not through 
until eleven-thirty, after which you 
eat something. This means it is one 
o'clock in the morning before you 
get to sleep, and ten o'clock before 
you get up. But that is the way the 
theatrical world around New York 
lives. Some people have worked both 
games — musical shows and opera. 
Edward Johnson began in one and 
moved over to the other. It took him 
several years to move one block on 
Broadway. 


Salaries for Chorus Singers 


As to the pay for musical show 
chorus work, it is roughly about $85 
to $90 a week in New York. On the 
road it is $10 or $20 more because 
you have to pay your own living ex- 
penses and that gobbles up most of 
your money. When understudy roles 
are available, the newcomers some- 
times get a chance at a small part, 
and occasionally at a big one if an 
emergency arises. After a successful 
audition, perhaps you might start at 
$100 per week with an option. The 
producers often ask for an option, 
because if you turn out well, they 
will have a chance of making money. 
So watch out lor options. Options 
and contracts are two different 
things. When you are given a con- 
tract to sign, you should get the ad- 


vice of somebody who knows what 


you are signing, whether it is a con- 
tract with a manager, producer, or 
teacher. 


Preparing for New York 

The real secret of success in the 
New York musical theatre is versa- 
tility. A conservatory-trained person 
will perhaps survive better than the 
person who just begins to sing, al- 
though many singers in New York 
have very little formal training. 
Sometimes their principal assets are 
excellent health, good looks, and ex- 
perience. The various levels of edu- 
cational background in an ensemble 
are incredible. Sometimes you will 
find girls who have excellent educa- 
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tional backgrounds, who have mas- 
ter’s degrees, or who have done grad- 
uate work, and who are financing 
one thing by doing another. Among 
the men, you are more likely to find 
people who started in night clubs 
and shows, found that they could 
sing, and gravitated into another 
field. Most of the people who go to 
New York work very hard, and lead 
very disciplined lives because they 
cannot afford to run around. They 
have their work to do. 


Other Theatrical Outlets 


Let us not forget folk opera; this 
is the in-between land, and it has 
come up through the schools. I feel 
this is very important. Not one opera 
being done is less than fifty years 
old. When you come right down to 
it, grand opera is a luxury. You may 
have some chance to sing some of it 
if you are fortunate, but it will prob- 
ably be in an amateur or educational 
situation. To earn money with it is 
another proposition. 

Then there are the summer com- 
panies. Some people will probably 
wind up as stage managers in such 
companies. There used to be some 
Gilbert and Sullivan touring units. 
Vocal ensembles, too, have given sev- 
eral people their start. The Robert 
Shaw Chorale is widely known (also 
their long rehearsals), and Fred 
Waring ensembles have included 
several Oberlin people. The DePaur 
chorus has offered an outlet for 
others, such as Bill Ray. And there 
are TV and radio ensembles, involv- 
ing small groups. Now there is where 
your musical breeding counts. These 
people must be good musicians be- 
cause the show has to be ready in a 
relatively short time. 


Auditions for Radio and TV 


When you take auditions for these 
fields, one of the things you have to 
do is to pass a sight-reading test. 
Sight reading is as important as a 
vocal test, because if you cannot 
sight-read you are not a valuable 
singer. If you are smart, you will 
build up your sight reading to the 
level that will permit you to read 
anything the first time through, 
whether your career is in church 
music, radio or the theatre. 


Getting Your Start in New York 


If you really must do it, if you 
have the “bug,” you will not be 
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happy until you try it. The first 
thing to do is put money in the bank 
—a little bit of it at least. Buy a 
copy of Show Business, a copy of 
Variety, and keep on buying copies, 
for thus you can read about the 
shows that are being planned and 
who the managers are. When audi- 
tions are announced for a new show, 
apply for an audition. Take with you 
about three good audition pieces and 
show what you can do. After you 
have made a few auditions, you will 
sense what the required level is, and 
you will know whether you are an 
utter idiot to try it, or whether there 
is some slight chance of survival. 
There is no other way to find out 
where you stand personally. The 
men who do the hiring are not inter- 
ested in your background; they are 
interested in what you can deliver 
when you are all alone on the stage, 
and not necessarily standing in the 
corner of the piano. 


Equity 


If you get into a show you auto- 
matically have to join Equity, the 
actors’ union or guild. That is not 
bad, because Equity is set up for 
your protection. It prevents fly-by- 
night theatrical managers from get- 
ting a group of people out on the 
road and leaving them stranded 
there. (Equity is one of the better 
phases of organized labor, and I 
have nothing but good to say about 
it.) Equity demands that a producer 
place a bond of sufficient money to 
cover the payroll at the start of each 
production. You rehearse two weeks 
for nothing, and if he wants you to 
rehearse more than that you get paid 
for it. It keeps you from rehearsing 
all winter with nothing materializ- 
ing. It protects you in many ways. 


Qualifications for Success 


What are the things you have to 
have in order to make the grade? I 
would put health first. So try to stay 
alive. Second, I would put personal 
appearance, especially in auditions. 
It is very important ‘that you be a 
type that interests people. Some- 
times you can’t do much about that, 
and if you are not such a type, per- 
haps you should be honest about it, 
and go into another field. Third, 
possibly voice. Fourth, perhaps mem- 
ory—the ability to retain something 


after you have learned it. And fifth, 
reading and musicianship—the abil- 
ity to produce under pressure. Next. 
I put body control—the ability to 
walk across the stage naturally, to 
turn and react quickly and normally, 
and to fit into a picture convinc- 
ingly. Dancing helps a lot of people 
with body control. In some shows 
you have to dance, in others you do 
not, but always you must look and 
act like a normal human being walk- 
ing from place to place. Next, I 
place some campus experience. The 
ability to accept direction. There are 
a lot of people who can’t accept di- 
rection. They don’t know what it is 
to fit in. Here is a vital contribution 
school life can make to your profes- 
sional preparation. Then, of course 
you have to be a terrific fighter, you 
have to be able to go on when you 
are discouraged and to face incred- 
ible things. 

If you have the bug, then bend 
every effort and get it out of your 
system. You will do one of two 
things: you will either fall flat on 
your face, or you will get some ex- 
perience which will make your life a 
little richer and happier and make 
you understand what demands are 
to be made upon any student you 
may teach in the future. And you 
will be a definitely more adjusted 
person as you settle down and fit into 
the groove of life where you really 
feel comfortable. ,; AAA 
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Answers 


. bagpipe 

. hautboy 
. sackbut 

tuba 

. accordion 

harmonica 

cello 

. tom-tom 

. violin 

. bandore 
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Answers 


. Alouette (French) 

The Star-Spangled Banner | 

(American) 

The Spanish Cavaliar (Spanish) | 

O Sol Mio (Italian) 
| 
| 


a 


. London Bridge (English) 

. God Save The Tsar (Russian) 
MacNamara’s Band (Irish) 

. Hungarian Rhapsody 
(Hungarian) 

. The Flying Dutchman (German) 
. Viennese Waltz (Austrian) 
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3 Summer Music Workshops > 


FOR SUPERVISORS, TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS 


Second annual workshop, University of Denver and American Institute 


of Normal Methods 


FACULTY: From AINM—James E. Green, Sally Tobin Dietrich, 
Edna Doll, Francis Fox 


OTHERS—Julia Braun, Principal, Minnequa Ele- 
mentary School, Pueblo, Colorado 
Roger Dexter Fee, Director of School 
Music, University of Denver 
John T. Roberts, Director of Music, 
Denver Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado 
FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS WRITE: Roger 
Dexter Fee, Director of School Music, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado or American Institute of Normal Methods, c/o Silver 
Burdett Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 








First combined workshop, Fred Waring Music Workshop and Amer- 


ican Institute of Music Education 


? FACULTY: From AIME—James E. Green, Sally Tobin Dietrich, 
Waung Edna Doll, Francis Fox 
Se FROM WARING STAFF—Fred Waring, Earl Willhoite, Ernest 
Farmer and guest lecturers from the 
music and stagecraft fields 


JULY 9 FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS WRITE: Earl 
| Willhoite, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pennsylvania or American Institute of Music Education, c/o Silver 

Burdett Company, 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 








Fourth annual workshop, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina and American Institute of Normal Methods 


FACULTY: From AINM—Charles E. Griffith, Charles Greer, Sally 
Tobin Dietrich, Edna Doll, Francis Fox, 
James E. Green 


OTHERS— Gordon A. Nash, Chairman, Department 
of Music, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina 
Boone | Birdie Holloway, Head, Department of 
a Music Education, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina 
Forrestine Whitaker Holt, Formerly, 
Head, Department of Music Education, 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 
FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS WRITE: Gordon 
A. Nash, Chairman, Department of Music, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina or American Institute of 
Normal Methods, c/o Silver Burdett Company, 45 East 17th Street, 
New York 3, New York 


JULY 31- 


AUGUST 10 








Since the registration for each of these music workshops 


will be limited, please get your applications in early. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 








QUALITY in a musical instrument is a composite of many 
factors—tone, tuning, responsiveness are but a few. No 
player can hope to evaluate all these with accuracy at first 
hearing. But he can look for craftsmanship—one consistent 
characteristic of carefully made, quality instruments. 

THE NEXT TIME you select a clarinet for yourself, or for 
a student, look for these time-tested hallmarks of quality 


...the manner in which a key is sculptured, its leverage 





and positioning...all the hundred and one details of 
design that bespeak the artistry and intelligence of the 


maker. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT is more than just “merchandise” 


—it is the key to Music itself, and he who chooses a quality 


instrument stands to derive the fullest pleasure from this 


most satisfying of all the arts. G. LEBLANC COMPANY, 


KENOSHA, WIS. 








